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FOREWORD 

In  these  recollections  the  campaigns  of  the 
Marne,  Saint-Mihiel,  and  Meuse-Argonne  are 
treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  higher 
command  while  the  author  was  directing  oper- 
ations of  the  First  American  Army  Corps  and 
the  First  American  Army  in  the  field. 

The  accompanying  maps,  showing  approxi- 
mate lines  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
campaigns,  convey  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  terrain  over  which  the  battles  were 
fought;  and  they  include  places  referred  to 
in  the  outline  of  the  military  operations  in 
the  text. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  of  as- 
sistance in  the  preparation  of  this  book  ren- 
dered by  Pierpont  L.  Stackpole,  formerly 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Field  Artillery,  and  Aide- 
de-Camp  to  the  author  in  France. 

The  Author 

San  Francisco 

February,  1925 
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COMMANDING  AN 
AMERICAN  ARMY 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  YEARS  1914  to  1918 

When  the  World  War  began,  I was  command- 
ing the  4th  Brigade  (Infantry)  of  the  2nd  Reg- 
ular Division  United  States  Army  at  Texas 
City,  near  Galveston,  Texas.  The  5th  Bri- 
gade of  this  Division  had  gone  to  \ era  Cruz, 
Mexico,  relieving  the  United  States  Naval 
Forces  there  in  the  occupancy  of  that  city. 

At  that  time  we  were  all  convinced  that 
a military  occupation  of  strategic  points  in 
Mexico  was  inevitable,  and  the  2nd  Di\  ision 
had  been  mobilized  and  intensiv  ely  trained 
with  that  object  in  view. 

The  camp  site  at  Texas  City  had  been 
selected  a year  or  so  before  it  was  occupied, 
and  while  well  suited  for  use  as  an  embar- 
kation camp,  it  was  not  a good  training  camp. 
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COMMANDING  AN  AMERICAN  ARMY 

However,  everybody  made  the  best  of  it  and 
the  training  was  continued.  Every  effort  was 
made  so  to  instruct  officers  and  soldiers  that 
they  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
no  matter  what  preponderance  of  force  in 
numbers  we  might  encounter  in  Mexico.  It 
was  certain  that  should  we  enter  that  country 
it  would  at  the  outset  be  with  inadequate 
numbers. 

At  the  time  I joined  the  4th  Brigade,  it  was 
thought  that  the  training  already  pursued 
might  have  caused  staleness;  but  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  some  variety  was  all  that 
was  needed  to  revive  the  interest  which  these 
men  had  at  the  beginning  of  their  intensive 
training  several  months  before.  If  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  is  made  to  understand  the  object 
of  any  special  course  of  work,  and  can  see  how 
it  can  be  applied  practically  in  the  field,  he 
will  take  up  the  work  and  carry  it  through 
enthusiastically. 

We  went  through  a course  of  instruction  in 
practical  military  engineering,  involving  the 
construction  of  trench  lines  and  strong  points. 
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The  men  became  so  much  interested  that, 
after  a day  of  hot  digging  under  a Texas  sun, 
they  would  walk  out  two  miles  in  the  even- 
ing to  examine  the  progress  of  their  work. 
The  lines  when  completed  were  used  as  ob- 
jectives in  training  for  night  attacks.  In  all 
this  work  elements  of  Field  Artillery,  En- 
gineers, and  Signal  Corps  worked  with  the 
Infantry  Brigade. 

We  were  all  deeply  interested  in  the  de- 
velopments in  Europe,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  War,  in  early  August,  followed  as 
closely  as  wre  could  every  move  in  the  Euro- 
pean War  theaters,  especially  in  the  W est  in 
France.  But  at  this  time  there  w^as  little 
thought  that  our  country  would  become  in- 
volved. We  had  close  at  hand  our  Mexican 
problem. 

The  results  of  the  Allied  victory  on  the 
Marne  in  early  September,  1914,  and  sub- 
sequent development  of  the  battle  lines  to  the 
North,  finally  led  to  stabilized  trench  warfare 
from  the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland.  So  came 
into  being  the  so-called  Western  Front,  along 
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which,  after  four  years  of  struggle,  the  de- 
cision was  finally  reached. 

This  condition  of  stabilization  was  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Entente.  Its  continu- 
ance gave  England  the  time  necessary  to 
develop  her  great  army  and  placed  her 
partially  trained  soldiers  more  nearly  on  an 
equality  with  her  highly  trained  adversaries 
who,  tied  down  to  a war  of  intrenched 
positions,  could  not  use  their  superior  ma- 
neuvering power.  This  war  of  intrenched 
positions  was,  in  a measure,  forced  upon  the 
enemy,  and  greatly  to  his  disadvantage.  The 
German  plan  had  been  worked  out  to  the 
last  detail  with  the  military  thoroughness 
so  characteristic  of  that  people;  but  it  had 
certain  defects.  It  left  out  of  account,  or 
rather  minimized,  the  ‘independent  will  of 
the  adversary.’  The  enemy’s  plan,  based 
upon  a violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
(which  they  had  guaranteed),  contemplated 
the  quick  overthrow  of  the  French  Army,  the 
occupation  of  Paris  and  the  Channel  ports, 
and  then  a turning  Eastward  in  full  force 
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against  the  Russians,  in  order  to  reap  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  central  position. 

It  was  expected  that  there  would  be  no 
resistance  by  the  Belgians.  This  calculation 
proved  erroneous,  and  the  Belgian  resistance 
caused  the  detachment  of  important  forces 
from  the  main  effort. 

On  the  East,  the  Russians  proved  to  be  far 
ahead  of  the  German  General  Staff  schedule, 
because  they  had  the  courage  to  attack  even 
before  completely  mobilized.  Their  quick 
advance  into  East  Prussia  and  their  over- 
throw of  the  Austrian  Army,  compelled  the 
enemy  to  detach  other  large  forces  from  the 
main  objective  which  was  the  destruction 
of  the  French  Army.  Military  writers  give 
Belgium  great  credit  for  the  part  she  took  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war,  and  justly  so;  but 
what  the  Russians  did  toward  saving  the 
situation  in  the  West  in  1914  has  not  been 
fully  realized,  nor  have  the  Russians  received 
the  credit  they  deserve. 

Had  a Napoleon  headed  the  great  German 
General  Staff  in  1914,  everything  would  have 
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been  sacrificed,  temporarily,  to  the  success  of 
the  main  object.  But  the  cry  of  distress  which 
went  up  from  East  Prussia,  and  from  the 
Austrians,  was  apparently  too  strong  to  be 
ignored,  and  many  German  Army  Corps 
needed  in  France  were  elsewhere  when  the 
crisis  came  on  the  Marne.  With  these  de- 
tached forces  present,  the  Germans  might 
have  won  a victory  on  the  Marne  which 
would  have  led  to  a decision  in  the  West. 
Their  failure  to  seize  the  Channel  ports  dur- 
ing their  advance  may  also  be  due  to  the 
absence  of  these  forces. 

The  Mexican  war  cloud  having  been  dis- 
sipated late  in  1914,  my  duties  took  me  from 
Texas  to  the  Philippines.  The  experience  at 
Texas  City  was  the  first  I had  ever  had  in 
actually  handling  a Brigade  in  the  field.  While 
we  had  studied  the  organization,  supply,  and 
command  of  higher  units  at  the  Line  and 
Staff  School  at  Leavenworth  and  at  the 
Army  War  College  in  Washington,  few  of  our 
officers  had  experience  in  the  actual  handling 
of  organizations  larger  than  the  regiment;  in 
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fact,  in  our  country,  larger  organizations  did 
not  exist  in  a military  way.  A knowledge  of 
this  state  of  affairs  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  to  be  our  allies  explains  why  at  first  they 
objected  so  strenuously  to  our  organization 
and  command  of  the  higher  units  in  France. 

My  observation  of  the  work  of  the  splendid 
schools  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  my  five 
years’  association  with  the  work  of  the  Army 
War  College  at  Washington,  as  student,  offi- 
cer, director,  and  finally  as  president  of  the 
Institution,  had  satisfied  me  that  we  had  in 
our  army  officers  who  were  well  trained  and 
fitted  by  character  and  attainments  for  high 
command  and  high  staff  work,  and  the  fine 
staffs  developed  in  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  during  the  operations  of  1918 
abundantly  confirmed  nry  expectations. 

Arriving  in  Manila  early  in  January,  1915, 
I was  placed  in  command  of  Fort  W illiam 
McKinley,  and  of  the  1st  Provisional  Infantry 
Brigade.  The  work  of  training  this  Brigade, 
together  with  administrative  duties  and 
service  on  the  Board  of  Officers  con\  ened  to 
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formulate  a plan  for  the  defense  of  Luzon 
against  invasion,  kept  me  occupied  during 
I9IS-  Staff  rides  made  higher  commanders 
familiar  with  the  military  possibilities  on  the 
Island  and  the  study  and  practical  working 
out  of  the  problem  of  defense  were  most  in- 
structive, but  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
the  true  defense  of  this,  as  of  every  other 
island,  was  primarily  a function  of  Sea  Power, 
and  that  an  effective  defense  of  the  Philip- 
pines required  a first  class  naval  base  at 
Guam. 

We  were  able  to  follow  the  struggle  in 
Europe  during  1915  and  1916  through  news- 
paper accounts,  and  particularly  through  the 
lucid  narratives,  maps,  and  plans  published 
in  the  London  ‘Times.’  When  I read  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania  on  May  7,  1915,  I 
was  convinced  that  it  was  simply  a question 
of  time  when  we  should  be  obliged  to  fight  the 
Central  Powers,  if  only  as  a matter  of  self- 
preservation. 

In  April,  1916,  I was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  Philippines,  with 
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headquarters  in  Manila.  By  that  time  the 
attitude  of  the  Central  Powers  had  become 
so  arrogant  that  it  was  apparent  they  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  we  would  not 
fight,  no  matter  what  the  provocation  might 
be.  They  were  encouraged  in  this  belief  by  the 
fact  that  even  after  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi- 
tania, and  the  protest  of  our  Government,  no 
preparation  for  war  on  the  part  of  the  L nited 
States  was  evident,  and  they  appeared  to  be- 
lieve at  that  time  that  even  if  we  declared 
war  our  intervention  would  be  too  late  to  af- 
fect the  issue,  since  their  campaign  in  Russia 
had  practically  eliminated  that  Power  as  a 
great  factor  in  the  war. 

The  announcement  of  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare,  January  31,  1917,  led  to  the 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1917;  and  on  April  6th  the  United 
States  declared  war.  In  the  Philippines  this 
had,  for  quite  a time,  been  looked  upon  as  in- 
evitable. The  seizure  of  some  twent>7-four 
German  merchant  ships,  which  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Philippine  harbors  in  1914,  and 
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the  internment  of  their  crews,  even  preceded 
the  arrival  of  news  of  the  declaration  of  war. 

Unfortunately  the  officers  of  these  ships 
had  received  warning  from  Germany  and 
they  had  lost  no  time  in  disabling  their  vessels 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  going  so  far  in 
several  instances  as  to  prepare  their  ships  for 
instant  sinking  at  their  anchorages.  A know- 
ledge of  this  state  of  affairs  led  the  Governor 
General  to  seize  the  ships  in  Manila  Bay  at 
once,  since  the  sinking  of  any  of  the  vessels 
would  have  injured  the  harbor  very  seriously. 
The  crews  were  interned,  most  of  the  person- 
nel going  to  Baguio,  a health  resort  in  North 
Luzon.  The  attitude  of  the  Filipinos  was 
very  fine.  They  clamored  immediately  for 
the  privilege  of  serving  the  United  States  in 
the  war. 

In  April,  1917,  I was  ordered  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  to  take  command  of  the 
Western  Department,  and  I assumed  this 
command  on  the  fifteenth  of  May. 

Having  entered  the  World  War,  the  United 
States  did  so  whole-heartedly.  There  has 
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been  no  other  instance  when  all  the  Militai}  , 
Naval,  and  civilian  resources  of  a country 
were  so  promptly  and  completely  mobilized 
and  thrown  into  a conflict.  The  country 
had  almost  unlimited  resources  and  yet  w^as 
totally  unprepared,  as  it  always  has  been  on 
the  eve  of  war.  The  immediate  necessity  at 
the  time  wre  declared  war  was  therefore  to 
develop  our  military  strength  with  utmost 
rapidity.  We  ought  never  to  forget  that  be- 
tween us  and  our  enemy  stood  our  gallant 
Allies  who  for  nearly  three  years  had  with- 
stood the  blows  of  the  most  formidable  mili- 
tary machine  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But 
still  another  year  vras  to  pass  before  our  in- 
tensive effort  could  be  felt  and  our  soldiers 
become  a factor  on  the  Western  Front  and 
aid  our  friends  on  the  firing  line.  The 
strength  of  a country  for  war  is  not  gauged 
by  the  resources  of  that  country  unless  these 
are  developed,  and  our  wrorn  Allies  must  have 
found  the  days  infinitely  long  while  waiting 
for  our  help. 

My  work  in  the  Western  Department  in 
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the  spring  of  1917  included  the  selection  of 
Training  Areas  and  Camp  Sites,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  Training  Camps  to  develop 
officers  for  the  immense  forces  to  be  gathered 
under  the  selective  draft. 

Each  Camp  had  to  be  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate one  Division  of  war  strength, 
comprising  approximately  27,000  men,  and 
the  Camp  had  to  be  located  near  ground 
sufficiently  extensive  and  varied  in  terrain  for 
the  training  of  these  large  numbers.  The 
people  of  Pierce  County,  Washington,  do- 
nated to  the  Government  90,000  acres  of 
ground  suited  in  every  way  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion and  training  of  troops.  This  Training 
Area,  known  as  American  Lake  Camp,  was 
large  enough  for  two  Divisions.  A second  fine 
Training  Area,  for  one  Division,  was  selected 
at  Linda  Vista,  near  San  Diego,  California. 
Here,  too,  the  patriotic  citizens  of  the  vicinity 
were  of  great  assistance.  This  was,  as  respects 
climate,  probably  the  very  best  Camp  in  the 
United  States,  as  men  could  be  trained  there 
every  day  of  the  year.  A third  Camp  and 
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Training  Area  was  obtained  at  Palo  Alto,  near 
San  Francisco,  available  for  one  Division. 
About  50,000  acres  were  included  in  this 
Area,  leased  without  charge  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  one  year. 

To  this  last  Camp  — Camp  Fremont  — 
the  41st  Division  was  ordered  for  mobiliza- 
tion and  training  under  my  command.  The 
Division  was  composed  of  National  Guard 
troops  from  Washington  State,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Work  on  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Camp  for  the  reception  of 
these  troops  was  rushed  with  great  energy  in 
the  summer  of  1917  and  by  August  it  was 
ready  for  occupancy.  Some  of  the  elements  of 
the  41st  Division  had  already  arrived  when 
orders  were  changed  and  the  Division  was 
ordered  to  Camp  Greene,  near  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina.  This  Camp  was  not  well 
suited  for  a training  camp,  inasmuch  as  the 
roads  supplied  the  only  ground  for  training 
during  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
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Early  in  September,  I was  relieved  of  the 
command  of  the  Western  Department,  and 
ordered  to  proceed  via  Camp  Greene  to  New 
York,  and  thence  to  France  for  a tour  of  ob- 
servation on  the  Western  Front.  A large 
group  of  General  Officers,  each  with  one  Aide 
and  a Chief  of  Staff,  sailed  from  Hoboken  on 
September  22,  1917,  and  landed  at  Saint- 
Nazaire,  France,  on  October  5th.  Reporting 
our  arrival  to  Headquarters  A.E.F.,  we  were 
sent  out  to  various  French  and  British  sectors 
to  observe  the  methods  of  trench  warfare 
then  in  vogue  on  the  Western  Front.  My  or- 
ders took  me,  with  my  Chief  of  Staff  and  Aide 
de  Camp,  to  the  British  Front  north  of 
Ypres  where  we  reported  to  the  commander 
of  the  Fifth  British  Army,  at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  a drive  for  the  Passchendaele  Ridge 
in  Flanders.  We  were  most  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and,  on  the  afternoon  of  our  arrival, 
were  invited  to  be  present  at  a conference  be- 
tween the  Army  Commander  and  his  Corps 
Commanders,  during  which  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  continuance  of  an  attack 
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under  most  trying  conditions.  This  offensive 
by  the  British,  aided  by  French  troops,  had 
commenced  July  31,  1917.  and  its  object  was 
to  force  the  enemy  away  from  his  submarine 
bases  at  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge.  It  had  met 
with  some  measure  of  success,  but  at  this 
time,  October,  1917,  the  progress  had  not 
been  sufficient  to  cause  any  loosening  of  the 
hold  the  enemy  possessed  on  the  North  coast 
of  Belgium. 

The  morale  of  the  British  was  very  high. 
They  were  all  optimists,  and  looked  forw  ard 
confidently  to  the  capture  of  Fasschendaele, 
the  Hollust  Wood,  and  an  advance  to  Rou- 
lers.  They  finally  took  the  Passchendaele 
Ridge,  but  could  get  no  farther,  more  because 
of  the  impossible  nature  of  the  ground  than 
because  of  the  resistance  put  up  by  the  enemy. 
The  mud  was  so  deep  that  it  became  impos- 
sible to  move  necessary  artillery  and  materiel 
to  the  front,  though  every  effort  was  made 
and  heavy  losses  incurred  in  the  attempt. 

We  were  sent  from  b ifth  Army  Headquar- 
ters to  the  Fifth  British  Army  Corps,  and 
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thence  to  the  Guards  Division  at  Elverdinge, 
where  we  remained  one  week  observing  the 
Division  method  of  command.  It  rained 
every  day,  but  the  nights  were  clear,  and  the 
enemy  bombers  took  every  advantage  of  this. 
During  the  days  the  Allied  air  forces  were 
superior.  From  the  Guards  Division  we  were 
sent  to  the  British  First  Army  Corps  near 
Bethune,  and  thence  to  the  41st  British  Divi- 
sion near  Loos  where  for  several  days  we 
carefully  studied  the  supply  and  replacement 
systems  and  the  methods  of  training.  Every 
facility  was  given  us  for  observation,  and  we 
were  treated  with  the  greatest  cordiality. 

From  this  instructive  experience  we  were 
sent  to  the  French  First  Army,  operating  to 
the  North  of  the  British  Army  and  between 
the  British  and  the  Belgians,  and  had  a tour 
of  duty  with  the  Messimy  Division.  The 
operations  on  this  part  of  the  Front  had 
practically  ceased,  and  our  time  was  occu- 
pied in  visiting  the  French  Training  Schools 
and  examining  their  methods  of  supply  and 
replacement,  and  generally  their  organiza- 
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tion  and  staff  work.  At  that  time,  the  French 
were  specializing  in  grenade  work  more  than 
in  any  other.  The  rifle,  aside  from  its  use  as  a 
grenade  thrower,  was  apparently  out  of  date, 
or  at  least  temporarily  eclipsed.  We  saw  no 
rifle  practice  nor  bayonet  drill,  so  prevalent 
in  the  British  training.  The  French  Aviation 
in  this  sector  was  very  strong  and  complete, 
but  here,  too,  the  enemy  practiced  night 
bombing  with  great  regularity  and  some 
effect. 

The  uppermost  question  with  both  British 
and  French  was  the  time  the  American 
forces  must  have  for  preparation  before  tak- 
ing their  place  on  the  Western  Front.  They 
were  fully  aware  of  our  utter  unpreparedness 
when  we  declared  war,  and  there  was  some 
doubt  in  their  minds  as  to  whether  we  would 
be  able  to  intervene  in  time.  There  was  not 
as  much  optimism  among  the  French  as  we 
observed  in  the  British  Army,  but  there  re- 
mained in  both  the  will  to  win,  whether  the 
Americans  should  arrive  in  time  or  not. 

Early  in  November  we  were  ordered  to 
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American  Headquarters  at  Chaumont,  and 
while  there  we  studied  the  development  of 
the  American  organization  and  inspected  the 
several  Training  Areas  allotted  to  American 
Divisions,  now  beginning  to  arrive  in  France. 
American  High  Command  had  made  a thor- 
ough study  of  the  experiences  of  the  French 
and  British  during  the  war  in  the  matter  of 
organization  and  had,  as  a basis  for  our  own 
organization,  adopted  the  best  of  both  for- 
eign systems,  with  modifications  to  suit  our 
psychology  and  problems  peculiar  to  our  own 
development. 

In  November,  the  ist  Division,  now  com- 
plete in  its  organization,  was  training  in  the 
Gondrecourt  Area.  The  organization  and 
training  of  the  2nd  Division  were  progressing 
in  the  Bourmont  Area.  The  26th  Division 
(National  Guard)  was  about  to  arrive  in  the 
Neufchateau  Area.  The  42nd  Division  (Na- 
tional Guard),  pending  its  arrival,  was  as- 
signed to  the  Vaucalours  Area.  Thus  four 
Divisions  were  at  this  time  present  in  France 
or  on  the  way. 
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On  November  20th,  I was  ordered  to  re- 
turn to  my  Division  in  the  L nited  States,  but, 
upon  arrival  at  Bordeaux,  I was  informed  that 
the  41st  Division  was  about  to  embark,  and 
I was  directed  to  return  to  Chaumont  and 
there  await  its  arrival.  On  December  15th, 
the  elements  of  the  41st  Division  began  to  ar- 
rive and  were  directed  to  La  Courtaine,  where 
I joined  them  on  December  24,  I91?-  This 
Division  was  designated  as  a Replacement 
Division  and,  soon  after  my  arrival  at  La 
Courtaine,  officers  and  soldiers  were  grad- 
ually distributed  to  the  1st,  2nd,  and  other 
Divisions.  I believe  it  is  a matter  of  record 
that  12,000  officers  and  men  of  this  Division 
went  to  the  1st  Division  and  an  equal  number 
went  to  the  2nd  Division,  before  either  of 
these  Divisions  got  into  serious  action.  To 
learn  what  services  its  officers  and  men  ren- 
dered in  action,  one  must  read  the  histories  of 
the  1st  and  2nd  Divisions  and  those  of  the 
26th,  32nd,  42nd,  and  77th  Divisions,  in  all 
of  which,  officers  and  men  of  the  41st  Divi- 
sion served  with  distinction.  The  41st  Divi- 
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sion  remained  a Replacement  Division  until 
January  25,  1918,  when  it  was  made  a Base 
and  Training  Division,  First  American  Army 
Corps,  and  the  men  trained  by  this  Division 
were  sent  to  many  other  Divisions  on  the 
Front  during  1918. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FIRST 
AMERICAN  ARMY  CORPS 

January  to  July,  1918 

By  January  15th,  the  number  of  our  Divi- 
sions in  France,  then  comprising  the  1st,  2nd, 
26th,  32nd,  41st  and  42nd,  made  it  advisable 
to  begin  the  organization  of  the  higher  units, 
and  orders  were  issued  for  organization  of  the 
First  American  Army  Corps  of  which  I was 
placed  in  command. 

Accordingly,  I moved  to  Neufchateau 
(Vosges)  on  January  19th  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded with  the  organization  of  the  Corps  as 
directed  by  General  Order  No.  9 Head- 
quarters A.E.F.  The  1st,  2nd,  26th,  and  42nd 
Divisions  were  assigned  as  Line  Divisions, 
First  Army  Corps;  the  41st  Division  as  Base 
and  Training  Division,  and  the  32nd  Divi- 
sion as  Replacement  Division,  First  Army 
Corps.  The  32nd  Division  was  afterward 
made  a Combat  Division.  The  Corps  was  to 
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be  composed  of  Corps  Headquarters  and 
Staff,  Corps  Troops,  four  Combat  Divisions, 
one  Base  and  Training  Division,  and  one  Re- 
placement Division,  in  all  about  200,000 
officers  and  men.  Later  this  plan  of  organiza- 
tion was  changed  and  the  French  system  was 
adopted.  Under  this  system  an  Army  Corps 
consists  of  the  Staff,  certain  permanent 
Corps  units,  and  those  Divisions  which  may  be 
placed  under  tactical  or  administrative  com- 
mand of  the  Corps  from  time  to  time. 

On  January  20,  1918,  the  Corps  took  over 
the  administrative  command  of  the  1st  Divi- 
sion (Bullard)  which  was  in  the  line  under 
French  tactical  command  in  the  Xivray- 
Flirey  Sector  to  the  North  of  Toul;  of  the  2nd 
Division  (Bundy)  then  in  the  Bourmont 
Training  Area,  and  later  under  tactical  com- 
mand of  the  French  in  the  Dieu-Spada  Sec- 
tor, South  of  Verdun;  of  the  42nd  Division 
(Menoher),  then  in  the  Rolampont  Training 
Area,  and  later  under  French  tactical  com- 
mand in  the  Luneville-Baccarat  Sector;  and 
of  the  26th  Division  (Edwards),  then  in  the 
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Neufchateau  Training  Area,  and  later  under 
French  tactical  command  on  the  Chemin-des- 
Dames,  near  Soissons.  Corps  Schools  were 
soon  established,  and  the  Corps  Commander 
and  Staff  made  frequent  inspections  in  the 
Divisions  in  reference  to  matters  of  training, 

equipment,  and  supply. 

Upon  one  or  two  occasions  the  First  Corps 
was  about  to  take  over  a combat  sector 
of  its  own,  wThen  unexpected  activities  of 
the  enemy  in  other  sectors  necessitated  the 
movement  of  our  troops  to  help  out  in  these 
emergencies.  Our  units  wrere  placed  wherever 
they  w^ere  needed  and  could  best  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  Allied  cause  which  w^as  at  a low 
ebb  during  February  and  the  following  four 
months  of  1918.  On  April  1st,  the  1st  Divi- 
sion was  hurriedly  withdrawn  from  its  sector 
and  sent  North  to  take  over  a sector  near 
Cantigny  just  as  the  great  German  drive, 
which  began  on  March  21st,  had  reached  its 
greatest  depth.  The  26th  Division,  but  re- 
cently returned  to  a Training  Area  from 
Soissons  and  still  without  training  in  open 
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warfare,  was  placed  in  the  Toul  Sector  for- 
merly held  by  the  1st  Division. 

The  time  from  January  20th  to  June,  1918, 
was  well  utilized  in  bringing  the  Corps  Staff 
up  to  a state  of  efficiency  which  later  dis- 
tinguished it  in  all  its  work.  First  Section 
G.— 1 concerned  itself  with  administration,  per- 
sonnel, etc.  Second  Section  G.— 2 (Intelli- 
gence Section)  was  training  its  personnel  in 
the  Divisions  and  transmitting  military  in- 
formation received  from  our  Divisions  to  the 
General  Staff  at  A.E.F.  Headquarters.  Third 
Section  G.-3  (Operations)  was  occupied  in 
supervising  training  in  the  Divisions,  in- 
cluding terrain  exercises  and  divisional  pro- 
blems. Fourth  Section  G.-4  functioned  with 
the  First  Corps  until  some  time  in  May.  It 
supplied  the  Divisions  with  ammunition, 
clothing,  equipment  and  food.  It  was  our 
purpose  to  make  the  First  Corps  a satisfac- 
tory model  for  the  organization  of  all  other 
Corps. 

We  studied  the  military  situation  on  the 
Western  Front  and  particularly  on  that  part 
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of  the  Front  from  the  Argonne  Forest  to  the 
Swiss  Border,  inasmuch  as  the  location  of 
our  supply  bases  and  lines  of  communica- 
tion seemed  to  indicate  that,  when  in  full 
force,  we  should  operate  on  that  part  of  the 

line. 

On  June  21st,  the  First  Corps  was  trans- 
ferred to  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  with  instruc- 
tions to  its  commander  to  establish  proper 
relations  with  the  Sixth  French  Army,  op- 
erating in  that  region  and  to  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  military  conditions 
in  the  so-called  Chateau-Thierry  sector,  as  it 
was  the  intention  that  within  a short  time  the 
First  Corps  should  have  tactical  command  on 
that  Front. 

The  First  Corps  then  had  administrative 
command  of  the  1st  (Bullard),  2nd  (Bundy), 
3rd  (Dickman),  4th  (Cameron),  26th  (Ed- 
wards), and  28th  (Muir)  American  Divisions. 
The  First  Corps  Staff  collaborated  directly 
with  the  Staff  of  the  Third  French  Army 
Corps  (Le  Brun),  then  in  command  of  the 
sector  in  which  we  expected  to  operate. 
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This  was  our  final  preparation  before  actual 
assumption  of  tactical  command. 

Our  Divisions  had  made  remarkable  pro- 
gress in  training.  All  except  the  26th  Divi- 
sion had  received  instruction  under  open 
warfare  conditions,  and  they  were  rapidly 
becoming  well  coordinated  teams;  each  ele- 
ment knowing  the  possibilities  as  well  as  the 
limitations  of  the  others.  Officers  and  men 
were  very  keen  and  eager  to  learn,  and  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  they  might  be  re- 
lied upon  in  any  emergency. 

On  May  28th,  the  1st  Division,  in  taking 
and  holding  the  village  of  Cantigny  against 
the  best  efforts  the  enemy  could  put  forward, 
had  proved  itself  absolutely  dependable,  and 
early  in  June,  the  2nd  Division  had  shown  it- 
self, in  front  of  Chateau-Thierry,  at  Belleau 
Wood  and  Vaux,  to  be  a first  class  fighting 
Division. 

The  conduct  of  these  two  fine  Divisions  in 
face  of  a most  formidable  enemy  had  put  new 
heart  into  our  Allies,  whose  morale  had  been 
much  depressed  by  the  series  of  successful 
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offensives  against  them.  Knowledge  of  the 
rapid  arrival  of  American  troops  in  France, 
and  the  high  military  quality  show  n by 
American  Divisions  already  in  action,  helped 
to  restore  the  confidence  of  our  Allies,  and, 
correspondingly,  depressed  the  enemy. 

Another  great  factor  in  the  situation,  and 
in  my  judgment  a determining  factor,  was 
the  unity  of  command  on  the  Western  Front. 
The  absence  of  such  unity  of  command  had 
always  been  a great  handicap  to  the  Allies. 
No  matter  how  eager  the  Belgian,  French, 
British,  and  all  other  Allies  on  the  Western 
Front  and  elsewhere,  might  be  to  cooperate 
and  help  the  cause,  real  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination of  effort  were  impossible  without 
unity  of  command.  The  accession  of  Gen- 
eral, afterward  Marshal  Foch  to  the  supreme 
command  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
eventual  Allied  success  in  the  War. 

From  the  beginning  it  had  been  the  policy 
of  our  Government  to  organize  an  American 
Army  under  American  Command  and  Staff, 
as  soon  as  the  number  of  trained  Divisions  in 
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Prance  would  justify  this  course.  At  first  our 
Allies  did  not  approve  of  this  idea.  They 
quickly  recognized  the  splendid  quality  of  the 
men  we  w^ere  bringing  into  the  War  and 
washed  to  incorporate  these  under  their  own 
command  and  thus  bolster  up  their  depleted 
man  power.  They  lacked  faith  in  the  military 
training  of  our  officers,  and  wrere  not  disposed 
to  admit  that  wre  wrere,  wdthin  so  brief  a time, 
capable  of  producing  commanders  and  staffs, 
competent  to  handle  large  bodies  of  troops  in 
action  under  modern  w^ar  conditions.  They 
argued  that  our  officers  had  no  experience 
in  the  exercise  of  higher  command;  our  fine 
commanders  and  staffs  of  the  Civil  War  were 
gone;  and  nothing  much  in  this  line  had  been 
developed  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 
They  knew  that,  beyond  the  regiment,  we 
lacked  practical  experience  and  training,  as 
our  Army  had  maintained  no  higher  perma- 
nent organization  since  1898.  Their  officers 
were  survivals  of  the  fittest  after  three  years 
of  w^ar,  and  had  proved  their  capacity  in  all 
positions. 
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These  opinions,  for  which  there  was  some 
justification,  were  soon  to  be  revised.  In 
June,  1918,  our  British  and  French  Allies 
were  ready  to  admit  that  we  had  command- 
ers and  staffs  competent  to  handle  Divisions 
in  action,  and,  in  early  July,  the  command  of 
a sector  in  the  Sixth  French  Army  Front  was 
turned  over  to  the  First  American  Army 
Corps  under  my  command. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  ARMY  CORPS 
IN  THE  SECOND  MARNE  CAMPAIGN 

July  4 to  August  13,  1918 

On  July  4,  1918,  the  First  American  Army 
Corps  took  over  the  sector  held  by  the  Third 
French  Army  Corps  in  front  of  Chateau- 
Thierry,  as  an  element  in  the  Sixth  French 
Army.  This  Army  was  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Degoutte  and  was  composed  of  four 
Army  Corps;  the  Thirty-Eighth  French 
Corps  (de  Mondesir)  to  the  East  and, 
mainly,  South  of  the  Marne  River;  then  the 
First  American  Corps  (Liggett);  on  our  left 
the  Seventh  French  Corps  (Massenet);  far- 
ther north  the  Second  French  Corps  (Phil- 
Iipot).  On  the  left  of  the  Sixth  French 
Army,  prolonging  the  line  to  the  Aisne  River, 
was  the  Tenth  French  Army  (Mangin). 

The  First  American  Corps  consisted  of 
Corps  troops  and  three  Divisions,  the  2nd 
(Bundy)  and  26th  (Edwards)  American  and 
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the  167th  French  (Schmidt).  The  Front 
extended  about  seven  kilometers,  and  was 
everywhere  in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy . 
The  26th  American  and  167th  French  Divi- 
sions held  the  front  line,  the  2nd  American 
Division  being  in  close  support.  There  then 
stood  directly  across  the  Chateau-Thierry- 
Paris  road  70,000  American  and  French 
troops  with  200  guns.  Back  of  these  troops 
stood  the  73rd  French  Division  (Lebocq)  in 
Army  Reserve. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  our  Civil  War 
that  an  American  Army  Corps  had  functioned 
in  action,  and  the  first  time  that  an  Ameri- 
can Command  had  foreign  troops  under  its 
control  since  our  War  of  Independence.  Pre- 
judices against  American  command  had  no- 
ticeably weakened.  It  was  well  understood  at 
First  Corps  Headquarters  that  the  success  of 
this  Corps  in  action  would  go  far  to  remove 
all  objections  to  the  formation  of  higher  units 
under  American  command  and  staff. 

A month  had  elapsed  since  the  German 
drive  from  the  Chemin-des-Dames  to  the 
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Marne.  During  this  month  the  German 
Command  had  withdrawn  and  reconstituted 
its  shock  Divisions,  and  replaced  them  by 
other  troops.  As  the  days  passed,  the  inten- 
tions of  the  enemy  became  more  and  more 
clear,  and  it  was  surmised  that  he  might,  at 
any  moment,  make  a determined  effort  along 
the  National  Road  to  reach  Meaux,  down  the 
valley  of  the  Marne  and  on  the  shortest  line 
to  Paris.  This  surmise  was  justified  by  the 
results  of  our  aerial  observation,  which  dis- 
closed a multiplicity  of  gun  positions  on  the 
Western  flank  of  the  Chateau-Thierry  salient 
in  our  Front. 

On  July  5th,  the  commander  of  the  Sixth 
French  Army  became  convinced,  through  in- 
formation he  had  just  received,  that  an  at- 
tack would  be  made  against  his  Army  on 
the  following  day.  This  attack  did  not  ma- 
terialize, although  we  were  quite  ready  for 
it,  as  the  whole  force  had  been  ‘alerted’  dur- 
ing the  night  of  July  5th-6th.  Our  dispo- 
sitions for  defense  were  all  made  and  we 
had  worked  out  a plan  to  clear  the  plateau  of 
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Etrepilly  by  a combined  attack  of  the  First 
Corps,  supported  on  the  left  by  the  Seventh 
French  Corps  (Massenet)  and  on  the  right  by 
the  39th  French  Division  (Pongin).  The 
object  was  a local  one,  with  a view  of  forcing 
the  enemy  out  of  Chateau-Thierry.  This  plan 
was  actually  carried  out  later  on,  in  the  offen- 
sive of  July  1 8th— 19th— 20th. 

The  working  out  of  such  a plan  helped  our 
officers  very  much,  as  they  became  familiar 
with  the  ground  over  which  the  advance  was 
finally  made.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
also  served  to  draw  my  attention  to  the  great 
advantage  we  should  have  if  the  First  Corps 
Front  should  be  extended  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Marne  River. 

The  great  German  attack  of  July  14th, 
15th,  and  1 6th  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
French  High  Command.  Counter  prepara- 
tions and  a strong  counter-offensive  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Allied  Commander-in-Chief. 
An  examination  of  the  situation  then  existing 
discloses  how  insecure  the  enemy’s  position 
in  the  Chateau-Thierry  salient  was.  The 
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enemy  had  concentrated  an  immense  force  in 
this  narrow  theater,  in  spite  of  insufficient  and 
exposed  communications  and  lines  of  supply. 
He  was  doing  this  with  the  purpose  of  remedy- 
ing this  weakness  of  position  by  a strong  of- 
fensive, broadening  his  front  by  enlarging 
the  salient,  and  at  the  same  time  isolating 
Rheims  and  forcing  abandonment  of  that 
locality  by  the  Allies.  In  his  effort  of  July 
I4fh,  15th,  and  16th  the  enemy  used  fifty 
Divisions,  twenty-five  of  which  struck  East 
of  Rheims  in  the  Champagne.  Practically 
everywhere  on  his  long  front  of  attack  the 
enemy  was  held  in  check;  his  few  unimportant 
gains  were  obtained  at  the  price  of  immense 
losses. 

The  3rd  American  Division  (Dickman), 
along  the  Marne  just  East  of  Chateau- 
Thierry,  and  the  42nd  American  Division 
(Menoher)  in  the  Champagne,  as  elements  of 
the  Sixth  and  Fourth  French  Armies  respec- 
tively, took  part  in  inflicting  a decisive  defeat 
upon  the  enemy. 

By  July  17th,  conditions  were  ripe  for  the 
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counter-offensive  planned  by  the  Allied 
Commander-in-Chief.  In  the  conception  of 
this  counter-offensive  there  were  included  two 
precise  elements.  First,  the  anticipation  and 
complete  frustration  of  the  great  German 
attack;  second,  a counter-stroke  on  both 
flanks  of  the  base  of  the  salient,  developing 
from  drives  on  the  heights  Southwest  of 
Soissons  and  Southwest  of  Rheims. 

The  drive  toward  Soissons  was  designed  to 
menace  or  sever  the  enemy’s  communications 
running  from  Soissons  through  Oulchy-le- 
Chateau  to  Chateau-Thierry,  and  to  deny 
him  the  use  of  the  railroads  in  the  Aisne  and 
Vesle  valleys.  At  first,  on  the  West  face  of  the 
salient,  the  attack  took  the  form  of  an  advance 
by  the  left  of  the  Tenth  French  Army  along 
the  Aisne,  and  a following-up  movement  by 
the  remainder  of  the  Tenth  and  by  the  Sixth 
French  Armies.  The  first  American  Corps, 
North  of  the  Marne,  as  an  element  of  the 
Sixth  French  Army,  was  on  the  pivot  of  the 
maneuver  and  afterward  became  a part  of  the 
marching  flank.  That  is  to  say,  the  First 
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American  Corps  first  struck  directly  East- 
ward, and  then  swung  to  the  North  in  con- 
junction with  the  Allied  forces  coming  from 
the  South  of  the  Marne.  Could  the  Allied 
wings,  moving  Eastward  on  Soissons  and 
Westward  from  Rheims,  have  had  several 
times  the  strength  they  were  able  to  develop, 
it  might  have  been  possible  for  them  to 
capture  or  destroy  the  twenty-five  enemy 
Divisions  in  the  salient.  But  the  strength  in 
reserves  did  not  permit  this. 

The  attack  commenced  on  the  morning  of 
July  1 8th,  and  progressed  so  rapidly  in  the 
North  that,  later  in  the  day,  the  167th  French 
Division  and  the  left  Brigade  of  the  26th 
American  Division  in  the  First  American 
Corps  were  able  to  move  forward,  the  pivot 
being  at  Bouresches  at  the  center  of  the  26th 
Division.  In  the  initial  stages  of  the  counter- 
offensive, six  American  Divisions  were  en- 
gaged: the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  26th,  and  28th 
Divisions,  and  before  the  operation  ended  on 
the  Vesle  River  nine  American  Divisions  had 
taken  an  active  part,  including  in  addition  to 
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the  six  named  above,  the  32nd>  42n<^>  an<^ 
77th,  comprising  a total  force  of  over  200,000 

men  with  600  guns. 

The  attack  made  by  the  First  American 
Corps  on  July  18th  was  successful,  moving  in 
accordance  with  the  general  plan,  keeping  in 
alignment  with  the  advance  made  farther 
North  and  pivoting  upon  Bouresches.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  the  fighting,  all  com- 
manders were  warned  about  the  futility  of 
making  the  front  lines  too  heavy,  and  all  were 
enjoined  to  attack  machine  guns  by  envelop- 
ment and  never  directly.  The  Corps  Front, 
on  the  night  of  July  18th,  stood  from  left  to 
right,  Licy  Farm,  East  limit  of  Licy-Clignon 
(167th  French  Division),  Torcy-Givry,  Bel- 
leau,  Bouresches  (52nd  Brigade,  26th  Amer- 
ican Division)  and  thence  on  the  original 
line  of  the  51st  Brigade,  26th  Division. 
Progress  in  the  North  justifying  it,  the  Corps 
attacked  at  3:00  p.m.  on  July  20th  on  the 
whole  Front.  The  26th  Division  reached  the 
line  Etrepilly,  Bois  d’Etrepilly,  Le  Gonetrie 
Farm,  La  Halmadiere.  The  167th  French 
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Division  was  West  of  Moulin  de  Brise  and  on 
the  slopes  of  Hill  193. 

On  July  2 1 st,  early  in  the  morning,  the 
attack  was  renewed,  the  167th  Division  tak- 
ing Monthiers  and  Hill  193;  and  on  the  night 
of  July  2ist-22nd  the  Etrepilly  plateau  was 
practically  cleared  of  the  enemy  by  the  26th 
American  Division.  This  necessitated  the 
very  hasty  evacuation  of  Chateau-Thierry  by 
the  enemy,  and  facilitated  the  entrance  of  the 
39th  French  Division  on  our  right.  It  also 
helped  the  movement  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Thirty-Eighth  French  Corps  from  the  South 
to  the  North  bank  of  the  Marne.  The  advance 
was  so  vigorously  pushed  that  the  main 
Chateau-Thierry-Soissons  road  was  crossed 
on  the  whole  First  Corps  Front.  Upon  the 
line  thus  attained,  the  attack  was  held  up  by 
increased  enemy  resistance  until  July  24th, 
when,  the  56th  Brigade  of  the  28th  American 
Division  having  reinforced  the  26th  Ameri- 
can Division,  the  Corps  advance  was  renewed 
toward  Beuvardes  and  the  Foret  de  Fere. 

On  July  26th  Beuvardes  was  taken  by  the 
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167th  French  Division  which  thence  moved 
forward  through  the  Foret  de  Fere  to  the 
Joulgonne- Fere-en-Tardenois  road.  The  26th 
American  Division  advanced  to  the  same  line 
of  road,  so  that  on  the  evening  of  this  day 
the  line  of  the  First  Corps  stood,  from  right 
to  left,  Charmel,  where  we  were  in  touch  with 
the  left  of  the  Thirty-Eighth  French  Corps, 
West  of  Croix  Rouge  Farm,  Hill  21 1 in  the 
Foret  de  Fere,  where  the  167th  French 
Division  was  in  touch  on  its  left  with  the 
Second  French  Corps,  the  Seventh  French 
Corps  having  been  squeezed  out  by  the 
convergence  of  attack. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  axis  of  the 
First  Corps  was  first  directly  to  the  East  and 
then  to  the  Northeast.  This  change  of  axis 
and  the  intricate  terrain  called  for  troop  lead- 
ing of  a high  order,  both  in  Divisions  and  in 
the  Corps.  Units  were  bound  to  go  astray  in 
the  necessary  changes  of  direction,  especially 
at  night,  and  though  the  movement  as  a whole 
was  creditable  and  success  was  attained  at 
small  cost,  the  greater  part  of  the  52nd 
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Brigade  of  the  26th  American  Division  did 
lose  direction  and  failed  to  hold  together  as 
an  organization  after  the  night  of  July  21st- 
22nd.  The  56th  Brigade  of  the  28th  American 
Division  from  Army  Reserve  took  the  place 
of  the  52nd  Brigade,  26th  American  Division, 
in  the  line  and  in  the  advance  thereafter,  until 
it  was  relieved  and  returned  to  the  28th 
Division. 

On  the  night  of  July  25th-26th  the  26th 
American  Division  and  the  167th  French 
Division  were  relieved  by  the  42nd  American 
Division,  which  took  over  the  whole  Corps 
Front.  These  two  Divisions,  167th  French 
and  26th  American,  had  advanced  about 
twelve  kilometres,  and  had  been  in  the  line 
fifteen  days.  The  Field  Artillery  Brigade  of 
the  26th  American  Division  remained  in  place 
to  support  the  42nd  American  Division. 

At  5:00  p.m.  July  26th,  the  84th  Brigade  of 
the  42nd  Division  stormed  the  Croix  Rouge 
Farm.  On  July  28th  the  42nd  Division 
attacked  with  both  Brigades  in  line  on  a front 
of  3 kilometres,  being  supported  by  its  own 
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Field  Artillery  Brigade,  by  the  Field  Artil- 
lery Brigade  of  the  26th  Division,  and  by  all 
the  First  Corps  Artillery.  By  10:00  A.M.  all 
the  regiments  had  their  leading  elements 
across  the  Ourcq  River.  The  4th  German 
Guard  Division  was  in  our  front  and  counter- 
attacked furiously  several  times,  but  failed 
to  drive  our  troops  back.  The  village  of  Sergy 
changed  hands  many  times  that  day,  but 
finally  remained  in  our  possession.  Meurcy 
Farm  was  stormed  by  the  left  Brigade, 
42nd  Division,  and  in  the  evening  the  line 
stood  on  the  slopes  North  of  Sergy  and  front- 
ing Seringes,  Nesles,  and  the  Forest  of  Nesles. 

On  this  day  the  situation  on  the  Allied 
Front  of  attack  was  as  follows.  The  Tenth 
French  Army  held  the  high  ground  South  of 
Soissons;  the  main  road  from  Soissons  to 
Chateau-Thierry  had  been  crossed  by  the 
Sixth  French  Army;  and  much  progress  had 
been  made  by  the  Allies  on  the  eastern  face  of 
the  salient.  The  line  of  the  Marne  River  was 
clear  of  the  enemy,  so  that  his  position  in  our 
Front  on  the  Ourcq  was  strategically  out- 
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flanked.  Locally,  however,  the  effect  of  this 
wide  outflanking  was  not  yet  felt  on  our 
Front.  The  Front  of  the  First  Corps  formed 
a flattened  salient,  since  neither  the  Thirty- 
Eighth  French  Corps  on  our  right  nor  the 
Second  French  Corps  on  our  left  was  as  yet 
abreast  of  us.  The  right  of  the  First  Corps 
was  particularly  exposed  near  the  Ourcq 
crossing,  and  had  to  be  protected  by  forma- 
tion en  echelon.  Two  battalions  of  the  4th 
American  Division  which  was  now  in  First 
Corps  Reserve,  were  used  for  this  purpose. 
Because  of  this  situation,  and  no  doubt  be- 
cause the  enemy  particularly  desired  to  in- 
flict a defeat  upon  an  American  unit,  there 
occurred  here,  during  the  next  three  or  four 
days,  some  of  the  most  desperate  fighting  of 
this  operation.  Fresh  enemy  Divisions  were 
thrown  against  the  First  Corps,  charged  with 
the  task  of  driving  our  troops  back  to  the 
South  of  the  Ourcq  River.  In  this  attempt 
they  failed.  Our  42nd  Division  was  held  for 
several  days,  and  I decided  that  it  should  re- 
main in  place  until  I should  be  assured  that 
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the  Thirty- Eighth  French  Corps  were  up  on 
our  right;  and  then  I intended  to  attack  the 
commanding  ground  about  Hill  220  with  the 
right  Brigade  of  the  42nd  Division,  supported 
by  two  Battalions  of  the  4th  Division  which 
was  now  up  and  in  close  support.  Arrange- 
ments were  at  once  made  with  the  Commander 
of  the  Thirty-Eighth  French  Corps,  whereby 
the  32nd  American  Division  (Haan)  under 
that  command  would  attack  Hill  220  from 
the  East,  while  the  42nd  Division  struck  from 
the  West,  the  attack  to  be  supported  by  the 
full  power  of  the  Corps  artillery  of  both  Army 
Corps.  On  the  morning  of  August  1st,  after 
the  French  Corps  on  our  right  and  left  had 
come  up,  the  Division  resumed  the  attack 
with  success,  and  made  an  advance  of  three 
kilometres. 

On  August  3rd,  the  42nd  Division  was 
relieved  on  the  line  by  the  4th  American 
Division,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  Third 
American  Corps  (Bullard),  composed  of  the 
28th  and  32nd  American  Divisions,  took  over 
the  Thirty-Eighth  French  Corps  Front  on  our 
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right.  The  Second  French  Corps  (Phillipot) 
was  well  up  on  our  left.  The  way  was  open  to 
the  Vesle  River,  and  on  August  4th  we  pushed 
rapidly  forward  through  the  Forest  of  Dole  to 
the  Vesle,  with  but  little  opposition.  On  the 
line  the  First  American  Corps  then  took  over 
the  sector  of  the  Second  French  Corps  (62nd 
French  Division  on  the  line),  and  on  August 
6th  we  forced  a crossing  of  the  Vesle  River 
and  reached  the  outskirts  of  Bazoches.  The 
enemy  was  posted  in  great  strength  on  the 
high  ground  North  of  the  Vesle  River,  and 
was  able  to  hold  there. 

The  8th  Brigade  of  the  4th  Division  forced 
the  crossing  of  the  Vesle  and  moved  forward 
to  the  line  of  the  National  Road,  at  the  foot 
of  the  heights  upon  which  the  enemy  had 
established  himself  in  great  strength.  This 
very  gallant  feat  placed  the  Brigade  in  an 
untenable  position,  and  it  was  withdrawn  to 
the  railroad  line  nearer  the  river,  where  the 
troops  had  some  shelter.  The  7th  Brigade, 
4th  Division,  ordered  to  attack  at  the  same 
time,  could  not  get  through  the  town  of  Ba- 
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zoches  which  was  held  in  strong  force  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  62nd  French  Division  on  the 
left  of  the  First  Corps  could  not  get  beyond 
the  railroad  line  North  of  the  \esle,  because  of 
flank  machine-gun  fire  from  Bazoches.  Nei- 
ther the  Third  i\merican  Corps  on  our  right, 
nor  the  Eleventh  French  Corps  on  our  left, 
attacked  that  day.  We  had  secured  a bridge- 
head, however,  and  held  on  to  it. 

On  August  1 2th,  the  77th  American  Divi- 
sion (Duncan)  relieved  the  4th  Division,  and, 
on  August  13th,  the  First  Corps  Sector  was 
taken  over  by  the  Third  American  Corps, 
which  became  stabilized  on  that  line.  The 
First  Corps  was  withdrawn  to  La  Ferte-sous- 
Jouarre  after  thirty-nine  days  in  the  line. 

The  following  Divisions  had,  since  the  18th 
of  July,  operated  under  First  American  Corps 
Command;  the  26th,  28th  (one  Brigade), 
42nd,  4th,  and  77th  American,  and  the  167th 
and  62nd  French.  The  2nd  American  Divi- 
sion, in  the  First  Corps  prior  to  July  18th,  had 
been  sent  North  and  was  used  in  the  Twentieth 
French  Corps,  together  with  the  1st  American 
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Division,  in  the  attack  by  the  Tenth  French 
Army  near  Soissons.  During  the  counter- 
offensive, which  lasted  for  twenty-six  days, 
the  First  Army  Corps  operated  upon  an 
average  front  of  four  kilometres  — it  ad- 
vanced 33  kilometres,  captured  674  prisoners 
from  eleven  different  German  divisions,  7 
cannons,  1 minnewerfer,  300  machine  guns, 
and  a vast  quantity  of  ammunition  and  other 
stores. 

On  July  1 8th,  when  the  attack  started,  we 
had  on  our  Front  elements  of  three  German 
Divisions,  the  87th  Division,  the  4th  Ersatz 
Division,  and  201st  Division;  on  July  25th, 
the  24th  Reserve  Division  appeared,  and  on 
July  26th,  in  the  Foret  de  Fere,  the  28th 
Division  and  4th  Guard  Division,  both  first 
class  shock  Divisions,  were  identified  on  our 
Front.  North  of  the  Ourcq  River,  the  6th 
Bavarian  Division,  the  1st  and  5th  Guard 
Divisions,  the  17th  Division,  and  part  of  the 
216th  Division  appeared  on  our  Front.  By 
August  2nd,  the  pressure  of  the  Allied  Armies 
toward  the  center  of  the  salient  had  become 
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so  great  that  the  resistance  of  the  enemy  was 
mainly  confined  to  rear  guards.  Fresh  regi- 
ments were  thrown  in  to  cover  as  best  they 
could  the  hurried  retreat  of  the  enemy  masses 
to  the  North  of  the  Vesle  River. 

At  the  close  of  the  operation  the  following 
orders  were  received  by  the  First  Army  Corps, 
indicating  that  the  work  of  the  Corps  had 
been  satisfactory  to  those  in  authority. 

( Order  of  the  General  commanding  the  Sixth 
French  Army,  under  which  the  First 
American  Army  Corps  operated ) 

298 

Sixth  Army,  , 

General  Order  P.C.,  August  tyth,  1918 

Prior  to  the  great  offensive  of  July  1 8th,  the 
American  troops,  forming  part  of  the  Sixth 
French  Army,  distinguished  themselves  in  wrest- 
ing from  the  enemy  the  Bois  de  la  Brigade  de 
Marine  and  the  village  of  Vaux,  in  halting  the 
offensive  on  the  Marne  and  Fossoy. 

Since  then  they  have  taken  a most  glorious 
part  in  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne,  vying  in 
ardor  and  valor  with  the  French  troops.  During 
twenty  days  of  incessant  combat,  they  liberated 
numerous  French  villages  and  achieved,  across 
a most  difficult  terrain,  an  advance  of  40  kilo- 
metres, which  carried  them  to  the  Vesle. 
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Their  glorious  deeds  are  marked  by  the  names 
which  will  illuminate,  in  the  future,  the  military 
history  of  the  United  States: 

Torcy,  Belleau,  Plateau  d’Etrepilly,  Epieds, 
Le  Charmel,  L’Ourcq,  Seringes-et-Nesles,  Sergy, 
La  Vesle,  and  Fismes. 

The  young  divisions,  who  were  under  fire  for 
the  first  time,  showed  themselves  worthy  of  the 
old  warlike  traditions  of  the  regular  army.  They 
had  the  same  ardent  desire  to  fight  the  Boche, 
the  same  discipline  that  always  executes  the 
order  of  the  commander  no  matter  what  difficul- 
ties are  to  be  conquered  or  what  sacrifices  to  be 
made. 

The  magnificent  results  attained  are  due  to 
the  energy  and  ability  of  the  commanders  and  to 
the  bravery  of  the  soldiers. 

I am  proud  to  have  commanded  such  troops. 

The  General  commanding  the  Sixth  Army: 

Degoutte 


{Order  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
Army  in  France ) 

General  Orders: 

No.  143.  France,  August  28,  1918 

It  fills  me  with  pride  to  record  in  General 
Orders  a tribute  to  the  service  and  achievements 
of  the  First  and  Third  Corps,  comprising  the 
1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  26th,  28th,  32nd  and  42nd 
Divisions  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
You  came  to  the  battlefield  at  the  crucial  hour 
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of  the  Allied  cause.  For  almost  four  years  the 
most  formidable  army  the  world  has  yet  seen 
had  pressed  its  invasion  of  France,  and  stood 
threatening  its  capital.  At  no  time  had  that 
army  been  more  powerful  or  menacing  than 
when,  on  July  15th,  it  struck  again  to  destroy  in 
one  great  battle  the  brave  men  opposed  to  it  and 
to  enforce  its  brutal  will  upon  the  world  and 
civilization.  Three  days  later,  in  conjunction 
with  our  Allies,  you  counter-attacked.  The  Al- 
lied Armies  gained  a brilliant  victory  that  marks 
the  turning-point  of  the  war.  ou  did  more  than 
give  our  brave  Allies  the  support  to  which  as  a 
nation  our  faith  was  pledged.  You  proved  that 
our  altruism,  our  pacific  spirit,  our  sense  of  jus- 
tice, have  not  blunted  our  virility  or  our  courage. 
You  have  shown  that  American  initiative  and 
energy  are  as  fit  for  the  test  of  war  as  for  the  pur- 
suits of  peace.  \ou  have  justly  won  the  un- 
stinted praise  of  our  Allies  and  the  eternal  grati- 
tude of  our  countrymen. 

We  have  paid  for  our  success  in  the  lives  of 
many  of  our  brave  comrades.  We  shall  cherish 
their  memory  always,  and  claim  for  our  history 
and  literature  their  bravery,  achievement,  and 
sacrifice. 

This  order  will  be  read  to  all  organizations  at 
the  first  assembly  formation  after  its  receipt. 

John  J.  Pershing 
General,  Commander-in-Chief 

Our  officers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  had 
measured  up  to  the  most  exacting  require- 
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ments  of  modern  warfare  in  the  open.  The 
men  of  the  ranks  were  always  splendid  in 
their  intelligent  valor  and  self-sacrifice. 

Some  comment  upon  the  action  of  the 
Divisions  in  this  operation  under  First  Corps 
Command  may  be  appropriate. 

The  167th  French  Division  (Schmidt)  was  a 
well-tried  veteran  Division,  which  did  most  ex- 
cellent work  and  was  most  ably  commanded. 
Its  strength  was  about  10,000  officers  and 
men.  Its  commander,  one  of  the  survivals  of 
the  fittest  after  four  years  of  war,  was  pos- 
sessed of  initiative  of  the  highest  order,  and 
fine  military  sense,  as  the  following  incident 
illustrates.  On  the  night  of  July  22nd,  the 
Sixth  French  Army  Commander,  perceiving 
that  the  convergence  of  the  advance  of  the 
167th  French  and  26th  American  Divisions 
would  necessitate  the  withdrawal  of  the  167th 
from  the  front  line,  directed  the  52nd  Brigade 
26th  American  Division  to  relieve  it.  But  the 
52nd  Brigade  had  gone  astray  in  the  rapid 
advance  and  the  167th  French  Division 
commander  was  aware  of  this,  and  on  his  own 
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volition  kept  right  on  until  July  25th.  Of 
course  he  was  sustained  by  the  Army  Com- 
mander in  this  decision,  as  his  withdrawal 
would  have  left  a dangerous  gap  in  the  line  of 
the  First  Army  Corps. 

The  26th  American  Division  (Edwards) 
was  among  the  first  to  reach  France.  It  had 
more  experience  in  trench  warfare  than  any 
other  American  Division,  except  the  1st,  but 
it  had  never  had  any  opportunity  to  train  in 
liaison  work  under  conditions  of  open  warfare. 
Its  staff  personnel  had  seen  many  changes, 
and  had  not  developed  that  machine-like 
certainty  of  action  so  necessary  in  handling 
25,000  men  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The 
quality  of  the  men  was  splendid,  and  equal  to 
any  in  the  Army,  but  the  lack  of  instruction 
and  experience  in  troop  leading  placed  the 
officers  at  a disadvantage  when  troop  leading 
of  a high  order  was  demanded  by  the  com- 
plexity of  the  maneuver.  Nevertheless,  the 
Division  as  a whole  performed  very  well  in  its 
first  essay  in  open  warfare,  and  it  did  so  under 
peculiarly  difficult  conditions.  Between  J uly 
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1 8th  and  July  25th  the  Division  advanced 
about  ten  miles;  it  captured  250  prisoners, 
four  pieces  of  artillery,  many  machine  guns, 
one  pontoon  train,  and  great  quantities  of 
munitions.  It  lost  through  all  causes  about 
4000  officers  and  men,  of  whom  600  were 
killed. 

The  42nd  American  Division  (Menoher) 
had  training  in  both  trench  and  open  warfare. 
It  had  taken  a highly  creditable  part,  under 
Fourth  French  Army  command,  in  the  deci- 
sive repulse  of  the  great  German  effort  in  the 
Champagne  on  July  15th,  16th,  and  17th,  and 
had  then  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  was  held  as  reserve  to  the  First 
Corps.  On  July  25th,  the  Division  relieved 
the  26th  American  Division,  the  167th  French 
Division,  and  the  56th  Brigade  of  the  28th 
American  Division.  No  Division  in  the  Army 
could  have  acquitted  itself  better  than  did  the 
42nd  Division  in  the  crucial  fighting  on  the 
North  bank  of  the  Ourcq  River.  It  proved  it- 
self a first  class  Division  in  every  sense;  swift 
in  attack,  and  tenacious  in  both  attack  and 
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defense.  In  nine  days  of  continuous  struggle, 
this  fine  Division  had  penetrated  a distance 
of  nine  miles,  capturing  many  prisoners,  155 
machine  guns,  a great  mass  of  munitions,  and 
suffering  a loss  from  all  causes  of  55°°  officers 
and  men.  From  beginning  to  the  end  of  its 
part  in  the  Second  Marne  Campaign,  this 
Division  was  most  ably  led. 

The  4th  American  Division  (Cameron)  had 
trained  on  the  line  and  in  action,  one  Brigade 
with  the  Second  French  Army  Corps,  and  one 
Brigade  with  the  Seventh  French  Army  Corps. 
Its  staff  was  good  and  it  was  well  commanded. 
On  J uly  28th,  the  Division  was  concentrated  as 
First  Corps  Reserve  in  the  Bois  de  Beauvar- 
delle,  in  rear  of  the  42nd  Division.  The  7th 
Brigade  (4th  Division)  was  soon  after  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Commanding  General, 
42nd  Division,  and  protected  the  exposed 
right  flank  of  the  42nd  Division  North  of  the 
Ourcq  River.  Some  of  its  battalions  took  part 
in  the  final  struggle  for  the  village  of  Sergy. 
On  August  3rd,  the  4th  Division  relieved  the 
42nd  Division  on  the  line.  It  advanced  in 
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Brigade  columns  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Forest  of  Dole  and  moved  to  the  line  of  the 
Vesle  River  with  but  small  opposition, 
supported  by  the  Artillery  Brigade  of  the  26th 
Division  until  August  5th,  and  later  by  its  own 
Artillery  Brigade  and  the  Artillery  Brigade  of 
the  42nd  Division.  In  the  attack,  ordered  by 
the  Commander  of  the  Sixth  French  Army, 
to  establish  a bridgehead  beyond  the  Vesle 
and  thus  insure  closer  contact  with  the  enemy, 
the  4th  Division  (especially  the  8th  Brigade) 
greatly  distinguished  itself.  But  the  attempt, 
so  gallantly  made,  to  hold  a position  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  heights  held  in  great  strength 
by  the  enemy  was  not  worth  the  cost,  and 
while  the  4th  Division  and  the  62nd  French 
Division  maintained  their  foothold  North  of 
the  river,  they  could  hold  no  farther  than  the 
line  of  the  railroad.  The  Division  was  re- 
lieved by  the  77th  American  Division  on 
August  nth  and  12th.  It  had  suffered  a loss 
of  750  killed  and  4812  from  all  causes.  It 
retired  to  the  Foret  de  Fere  for  a short  rest, 
and  then  moved  to  join  the  First  American 
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Army  in  preparation  for  the  Saint-Mihiel 
offensive. 

The  62nd  French  Division  (Girard),  typical 
of  the  French  Army  and  thoroughly  war- 
seasoned,  under  an  exceedingly  capable  com- 
mander, conducted  itself  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. It  cooperated  on  the  left  of  the  4th 
Division  in  the  formidable  task  assigned  the 
First  Corps  by  the  Army  Commander,  to 
establish  a bridgehead  north  of  the  Vesle 
River. 

The  77th  American  Division  (Duncan) 
relieved  the  4th  Division  and  also  the  62nd 
French  Division  on  the  First  Corps  Front, 
and  when  this  had  been  done  the  operations 
of  the  First  American  Army  Corps  in  the  Sec- 
ond Marne  Campaign  closed.  The  sector  was 
turned  over  to  the  Third  American  Army 
Corps. 

We  had  in  the  First  Army  Corps  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  Signal  Battalions  ever 
organized.  This  Battalion,  the  406th  Tele- 
graph Battalion,  was  composed  of  specially 
selected  men,  all  skilled  employees  of  the  Bell 
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Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
volunteered  almost  immediately  after  war 
was  declared,  and  four  months  later  were  in 
France  and  hard  at  work.  The  Battalion  was 
assigned  to  the  First  Army  Corps  when  the 
Corps  was  organized  in  January,  1918,  and 
served  with  the  Corps  in  the  Campaign  of  the 
Second  Marne,  defensive  and  offensive,  at 
Saint-Mihiel,  and  in  the  Meuse-Argonne. 
Never  were  line  troops  better  served  in  the 
field  than  were  those  of  the  First  Army  Corps 
by  this  fine  unit.  Where  it  was  humanly 
possible  to  have  communication,  we  had  it  in 
as  nearly  perfect  form  as  could  be  imagined. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  service  facilitated 
all  our  operations  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  very  efficient  Chief  of  Artillery  of  the 
First  Corps  displayed  a faculty  of  accurately 
locating  Corps  Headquarters  in  advance,  with 
the  invariable  result  that  when  we  arrived  we 
found  the  place  festooned  with  heavy  field 
guns  in  action.  This  served  the  double  purpose 
of  enabling  us  to  observe  the  perfection  of 
method  in  the  Corps  Artillery,  and  also  inured 
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us  all  to  hostile  shelling,  of  which  we  received 
a liberal  dose  at  each  successive  Headquarters. 

During  the  operations  Corps  Advance 
Headquarters  were  kept  practically  abreast  of 
Division  Advance  Headquarters,  in  order  to 
insure  close  personal  supervision  by  the  Corps 
Commander. 

On  July  29th  I was  informed  by  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Sixth  French  Army  that  the 
advance  made  by  the  Sixth  Army  in  general, 
and  by  the  First  American  Army  Corps  in 
particular,  had  enabled  the  Tenth  French 
Army  on  our  left  and  the  Fifth  French  Army 
on  our  right  to  progress. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  FIRST  ARMY  CORPS  IN  THE  SAINT- 
MIHIEL  CAMPAIGN 

September,  1918 

The  First  Army  Corps,  after  a brief  rest  at  La 
Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  was  moved  hurriedly  to 
Saiserais,  about  ten  kilometres  south  of  Pont- 
a-Mousson,  where  it  took  over  command  of 
a sector  on  August  21st. 

This  was  the  prelude  to  the  contemplated 
attack  by  the  First  American  Army  upon  the 
Saint-Mihiel  salient.  The  greatest  secrecy  in 
troop  movements  was  maintained  throughout 
the  preparatory  concentration  for  this  attack, 
which  was  to  come  upon  the  enemy  as  a 
complete  surprise.  Plans  had  been  maturing 
for  this  operation  during  several  months  at 
Headquarters  A.E.F.,  but  were  not  divulged 
in  the  form  of  orders  until  a few  days  before 
the  blow  was  struck. 

The  Front  taken  over  on  August  21st  by 
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the  First  Corps  extended  from  near  Pont-sur- 
Seille  to  Remenauville.  This  Front,  held  by 
the  82nd  and  90th  American  Divisions,  was 
seventeen  kilometres  in  length  and  crossed  the 
Moselle  River  near  Pont-a-Mousson. 

We  found  that  the  most  vulnerable  part  of 
the  enemy’s  defensive  position  on  our  front 
was  Regnieville  and  the  two  kilometres  East 
of  that  town.  The  Bois-le-Pretre  on  our  right 
center  was  very  strong,  well  organized,  and 
had  held  against  all  attacks  since  1914. 

The  enemy  wire  on  our  Front  was  profuse, 
but  much  of  it  was  rusted  and  weak.  Our  own 
wire  was  in  front  of  us  in  immense  masses,  and 
this  had  to  be  cut  in  advance  of  our  attack. 
There  was  no  electric  charged  wire  on  this 
Front.  The  existence  of  deep  trenches  to  stop 
tanks  was  reported,  but  the  report  could  not 
be  verified.  To  our  right  was  the  Thirty- 
Second  French  Corps  (Passaga)  belonging  to 
the  Eighth  French  Army  (Girard),  and  on  our 
left  was  the  Fourth  American  Corps  (Dick- 
man). 

On  August  30th,  the  First  American  Army, 
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which  had  been  organized  earlier  in  the  month, 
took  over  the  entire  Front  enclosing  the 
Saint-Mihiel  salient,  having  four  Army  Corps 
in  line.  From  right  to  left  these  were,  the 
First  American  Corps  (Liggett),  the  Fourth 
American  Corps  (Dickman),  the  Second 
French  Colonial  Corps  (Blondlot),  and  the 
Fifth  American  Corps  (Cameron).  At  my 
first  conference  with  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  his  Headquarters  in  Ligny-en- 
Barrois,  I urged  him  to  permit  the  82nd  Divi- 
sion, East  of  the  Moselle,  to  attack  the  ridges 
near  Vittonville  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral attack,  instead  of  confining  its  action  to 
a mere  demonstration.  My  purpose  was  to 
do  away  with  the  formidable  artillery  con- 
centration of  the  enemy  near  that  place,  as 
their  fire  could  enfilade  our  attack  West  of 
the  river.  But  the  French  Army  Group  Com- 
mander opposed  this  plan,  though  I could 
not  see  why,  because  we  had  a fair  field  for 
such  action  between  the  Moselle  and  the 
Seille  Rivers,  with  flanks  well  covered.  How- 
ever, I could  not  overcome  the  opposition. 
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Many  of  the  Division  commanders  were 
always  anxious  to  make  their  front  lines  too 
strong,  and  there  resulted  from  this  practice 
useless  loss  of  life  by  high  explosive  and  gas 
shelling.  Every  effort  was  made  in  the  First 
Corps  to  keep  the  front  lines  weak  in  numbers, 
and  hold  reserves  well  in  hand  and  always 
ready,  but  well  out  of  exposure.  This  principle 
was  constantly  impressed  on  officers  in  com- 
mand of  troops  on  the  First  Corps  Front. 

On  September  ist,  a conference  was  held  at 
Toul  with  General  Petain  commanding  the 
French  Armies,  and  the  matter  of  artillery 
preparation  for  the  coming  battle  was  thor- 
oughly discussed.  A long  artillery  prepa- 
ration precludes  any  possibility  of  a surprise 
attack,  and  surprise  was  an  essential  element 
in  this  operation.  A long  artillery  preparation 
was,  however,  eventually  decided  upon. 

Preparations  continued  day  and  night,  and, 
on  August  30th,  it  was  thought  the  attack 
might  be  made  by  September  8th,  coincident 
in  point  of  time  with  an  attack  by  the  British 
and  French  Armies  upon  the  Wotan  position 
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in  the  North,  but  we  were  not  ready  at  that 
time.  Troop  movements  were  made  only  at 
night,  and  the  most  stringent  control  of 
traffic  was  imposed.  The  2nd  (Lejeune),  5th 
(McMahon),  and  78th  (McRae)  American 
Divisions,  together  with  a mass  of  artillery, 
were  being  moved  into  the  First  Corps 
sector.  Additional  aero  squadrons  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  First  American 
Corps,  and  battalions  of  tanks  were  in  read- 
iness. Yet  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sector  and  of  the  whole 
Army  zone  showed  no  sign  of  any  increased 
activities. 

A conference  of  Division  commanders  in 
the  First  Corps  was  had  on  September  8th, 
and  every  detail  of  the  approaching  battle 
carefully  explained.  The  written  orders  were 
thoroughly  gone  over,  and  a copy  was  given  to 
each  Division  commander  as  soon  as  I was 
satisfied  that  he  understood  his  part  and  the 
part  to  be  taken  by  Divisions  on  his  right 
and  left. 

On  September  nth,  I indicated  to  the 
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heavy  artillery  the  high  intrenched  ground  j ust 
North  of  Thiaucourt  as  a proper  target  dur- 
ing the  early  morning  of  the  battle.  This  was 
the  position  upon  which  I had  fixed  my  whole 
attention  as  necessary  to  attain  in  a minimum 
of  time,  as  from  it  we  should  control  every 
line  of  supply  used  by  the  enemy  in  support- 
ing his  troops  in  the  Saint-Mihiel  salient. 

The  enemy  has  claimed  that  he  was  not 
surprised  at  Saint-Mihiel,  but  the  results 
of  the  attack  proved  that  the  surprise  was 
complete.  The  strength  of  the  enemy’s  posi- 
tion in  the  Saint-Mihiel  salient  was  very  great. 
During  four  years  he  had  held  these  positions, 
and  successfully  withstood  the  determined 
attacks  of  the  French  Armies,  particularly  in 
1914  and  1915.  At  Les  Eparges,  on  the  left,  at 
Apremont  in  the  center,  and  at  the  Bois-le- 
Pretre  on  the  right,  the  fighting  had  been  of 
the  most  desperate  character,  and  the  names 
of  these  localities  were  ‘Anathema’  in  the 
French  Army. 

On  the  night  of  September  1 i-i2th,  the  2nd 
and  5th  Divisions  were  quietly  moved  into 
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the  line  formerly  held  by  the  90th  Division 
(Allen),  which  closed  to  its  right.  Artillery 
preparation  started  at  one  in  the  morning  of 
September  12th,  and  at  5 • 00  o'clock  the  First 
American  Corps  moved  forward,  excepting 
that  part  of  the  82nd  Division  to  the  East 
of  the  Moselle,  which  was  expected  simply 
to  make  a demonstration.  One  regiment 
of  the  82nd  American  Division  on  the  left 
(West)  of  the  Moselle  operated  under  the 
command  of  the  90th  Division,  and  advanced 
with  it.  The  Corps  line  now  stood  from  right 
to  left,  82nd  Division  (Burnham),  90th 
Division  (Allen),  5th  Division  (McMahon), 
2nd  Division  (Lejeune),  with  the  78th  Di- 
vision (McRae)  in  reserve  — all  American 
divisions.  In  the  intense  bombardment  of 
four  hours’  duration  which  preceded  the  at- 
tack, twenty-nine  hundred  guns  participated, 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  these  guns 
being  on  the  First  Corps  Front.  The  artillery 
of  the  enemy  was  overwhelmed,  his  commu- 
nications destroyed,  and  all  his  defensive 
measures  demoralized  by  this  fire.  In  formu- 
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lating  the  details  of  the  battle,  the  question 
of  time  to  be  given  to  artillery  preparation 
was  decided  by  the  known  positions  of  the 
enemy’s  reserves  in  this  region.  It  was 
calculated  that  four  hours  could  be  given  to 
artillery  preparation,  because  with  our  pre- 
ponderance of  artillery  we  could  in  this  time 
do  immense  damage  to  the  defensive  organi- 
zations of  the  enemy,  and  still  have  sufficient 
leeway  to  permit  our  troops  to  reach  the  vital 
points  in  our  advance  before  the  enemy  re- 
serves could  possibly  intervene  in  sufficient 
strength  to  stop  our  movements. 

By  11:00  a.m.  September  12th,  the  2nd 
Division,  operating  on  the  left  of  the  First 
Corps  and  in  contact  with  the  right  (89th 
American)  Division  of  the  Fourth  American 
Corps,  had  taken  Thiaucourt,  and  very  soon 
afterward  it  captured  the  high  entrenched 
ground  to  the  North  of  Thiaucourt.  From 
that  moment  the  Saint-Mihiel  salient  was  no 
longer  tenable  by  the  enemy,  as  from  this  high 
ground  we  commanded  his  only  line  of  supply 
for  troops  in  the  salient. 
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The  5th  American  Division,  moving  with 
its  left  abreast  of  the  2nd  American  Division 
and  in  close  contact  with  it,  had  secured  a line 
from  North  of  Thiaucourt,  thence  Southeast, 
where  it  connected  with  the  left  of  the  90th 
American  Division.  This  Division,  the  90th, 
attacked  the  Western  flank  of  the  Bois-le- 
Pretre,  using  one  Brigade,  while  the  other 
Brigade  and  one  regiment  of  the  82nd  Divi- 
sion threatened  the  South  border  of  the  posi- 
tion, but  did  not  attack  seriously  that  day. 

Personal  observation  on  the  Front,  Septem- 
ber 1 2th,  convinced  me  that  a strong  force 
of  the  enemy  held  the  Bois-le-Pretre,  and 
desired  to  be  attacked  there.  No  shells  from 
the  great  enemy  concentration  of  artillery 
about  Vittonville  fell  in  the  Bois-le-Pretre 
that  day,  but  on  September  13th,  when  our 
troops  attacked  the  position  in  earnest  from 
the  South,  there  was  an  abundance  of  shelling 
from  those  batteries  and  our  artillery  seemed 
unable  to  keep  it  down.  The  threat  of  being 
surrounded  and  penned  in  against  the  Moselle 
by  our  advance  on  Thiaucourt  had  produced 
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its  effect.  The  garrison  of  the  formidable  po- 
sitions in  the  Bois-le-Pretre  escaped  North- 
ward during  the  night  of  September  12th- 
13th.  These  troops  confronted  us  in  the 
village  of  Villers-sous-Preny  on  September 
13th. 

On  September  14th  and  15th,  the  First 
Corps  continued  its  advance,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th,  the  line  stood  from  left 
to  right,  North  of  Xammes,  South  of  Rember- 
court,  Vandreves.  The  Norroy  Quarries, 
reported  impregnable,  were  taken  on  Sep- 
tember 14th.  Any  further  advance  to  the 
North  on  this  Front  would  have  brought  our 
troops  under  the  guns  of  the  Metz  forts,  as  we 
were  close  up  against  the  Hindenburg  Line 
covering  the  South  of  the  Metz  fortified  area. 
Consequently  the  lines  were  stabilized  and 
the  action  broken  off.  On  September  16th, 
our  reserve  Division,  the  78th  American,  re- 
lieved the  2nd  and  5th  Divisions  on  the  line. 

In  this  operation  the  First  American  Army 
Corps  captured  4985  unwounded  prisoners 
from  four  different  German  Divisions,  viz., 
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77th  Reserve  Division,  255th  Division,  10th 
Division,  and  122nd  Division.  This  last 
Division  came  from  a position  in  reserve 
near  Metz,  and  attempted  to  stop  the  Corps 
advance  on  September  13th  by  counter- 
attacking near  Jaulny.  The  Corps  also 
captured  13 1 cannons,  many  trench  mortars 
and  machine  guns,  railroad  trains,  and  some 
very  valuable  engineer  and  ordnance  depots. 
Holding  a front  of  seventeen  kilometres,  the 
Corps  had  advanced  on  a front  of  twelve 
kilometres  (seven  and  a half  miles)  to  a depth 
of  ten  kilometres.  The  losses  from  all  causes 
were  less  than  the  number  of  prisoners  taken. 

In  this  battle  tanks  were  not  of  much  use, 
due  to  the  softness  of  the  ground.  The  light 
tanks  helped  somewhat,  but  those  of  medium 
weight  never  got  into  action.  What  astonished 
me  more  than  any  other  single  happening  was 
the  way  our  Infantry  got  through  and  over 
the  wire. 

The  obliteration  of  the  Saint-Mihiel  salient 
proved  that  an  American  Field  Army  under 
American  command  and  staff  could  be  de- 
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pended  upon  in  battle,  and  this  demonstration 
had  immense  value  in  its  effect  on  the  morale 
of  all  the  Allies.  In  proportion  as  the  morale 
of  the  Allies  was  raised,  the  morale  of  the 
enemy  was  lowered.  The  success  of  this  op- 
eration materially  relieved  the  pressure  upon 
the  French  positions  about  \ erdun,  and  re- 
leased for  Allied  uses  the  very  important  rail- 
road line  in  the  Meuse  Valley,  through  Toul 
and  Commercy  to  Verdun  and  Sedan.  The 
positions  attained  by  the  American  Army 
in  the  Woevre  constituted  a direct  threat 
against  the  fortified  area  of  Metz  and  the  great 
line  of  German  communication  running  via 
Metz  and  Conflans  to  the  West;  and  a good 
base  was  obtained  for  an  attack  upon  the 
Briey  iron  basin,  a vital  source  of  supply  to 
the  enemy.  This  action  cleared  the  way  for 
our  subsequent  attack  in  the  Meuse-Argonne, 
which  could  not  have  been  safely  attempted 
as  long  as  the  enemy  held  a bridgehead 
(Saint-Mihiel)  which  gave  him  access  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Meuse  River,  and  by  which 
he  could  have  debouched  upon  our  rear. 
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Some  remarks  upon  the  performances  of 
the  Divisions  engaged  in  this  action  under 
First  Corps  command  may  be  instructive. 

The  82nd  American  Division  (Burnham) 
was  (except  one  regiment)  on  the  East  of  the 
Moselle  River.  Its  task  was  not  to  attack,  but 
to  threaten,  and  so  hold  the  enemy  in  its  Front 
in  place.  It  performed  this  difficult  work  well. 
It  was  the  first  essay  of  the  Division  in  action, 
though  it  had  been  on  the  line  for  some  time. 

The  90th  American  Division  (Allen)  had  on 
its  Front  the  formidable  Bois-le-Pretre,  in 
which  the  enemy  had  repeatedly  repelled 
attempts  of  the  French  Army.  The  Division 
attacked  very  skillfully.  On  September  12th 
one  Brigade  was  sent  against  the  Western 
edge  of  the  Bois-le-Pretre  in  conjunction 
with  the  right  of  the  5th  Division,  and  the 
other  Brigade  and  one  regiment  of  the  82nd 
Division  made  a strong  demonstration  against 
the  South  edge  of  the  position,  and  on  the 
13th  and  14th  of  September  the  Bois-le- 
Pretre  was  cleared  of  the  enemy.  This  was  the 
first  experience  of  this  fine  Division  in  action, 
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though  it  had  been  on  the  line  for  some  time. 

The  5th  American  Division  (McMahon) 
had  the  center  of  the  attack  on  the  Corps 
Front.  It  advanced  in  connection  with  the  2nd 
Division  on  its  left,  and  the  90th  on  its  right 
storming  Vieville-en-Haye,  and  in  general 
performed  excellently.  It  was  its  first  experi- 
ence in  action. 

The  2nd  American  Division  (Lejeune) 
performed  as  expected.  It  was  already  a 
veteran  Division,  having  taken  a most  pro- 
minent part  in  the  Marne  defensive,  and 
in  the  second  Marne  offensive  of  July  18th. 
It  operated  on  the  left  of  the  Corps  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  89th  American  Division, 
Fourth  American  Army  Corps.  In  the  Army 
attack  order,  a halt  on  a line  through  Thiau- 
court  had  been  expected,  as  it  was  thought 
that  town  might  not  be  taken  before  early 
afternoon  on  the  12th  of  September.  It  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  2nd  Division  at  11:00  A.M., 
and  no  halt  on  the  first  phase  line  was  per- 
mitted. The  very  dangerous  and  strongly  en- 
trenched enemy  position  immediately  North 
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of  Thiaucourt  was  instantly  attacked  and 
cleared,  and  Jaulny  and  the  village  of  Xammes 
taken.  This  was  entirely  consistent  with 
the  principle  advocated  by  the  First  Corps 
Command  that  in  attack  the  advance  was  to 
be  continued  until  stopped  by  the  enemy, 
providing  always  that  undue  exposure  of  the 
flanks  did  not  result. 

That  the  work  of  the  First  Army  Corps  at 
Saint-Mihiel  was  satisfactory  to  the  Army 
Commander,  the  following  telegram  will 
testify: 

Office  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  A.E.F. 

Sept.  15, 1918. 

Major-General  Hunter  Liggett 

Commanding  First  Army  Corps,  France 

Please  accept  my  sincere  congratulations,  on 
the  important  and  successful  part  taken  by  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  First  Corps  in  the  first 
offensive  of  the  American  First  Army,  on  Sept. 
12th  and  13th. 

The  courageous  dash  and  vigor  of  our  troops 
has  thrilled  our  Countrymen  and  evoked  the 
enthusiasm  of  our  Allies.  Please  convey  to  your 
command  my  heartfelt  appreciation  of  their 
splendid  work.  I am  proud  of  you  all. 

Pershing 
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Consolidated  Daily  Report,  First  Army  Corps, 
Sept.  15,  1918 


Organizations 

Present 

Effec- 

tive 

Rifles 

Casualties 

Officers 

Men 

Killed 
or  Died 

Wounded  1 

Missing 

Others 

Corps  Headquar- 

ters  and  Corps 

Troops 

547 

8,824 

5.173 

2 

2nd  Division 

1040 

28,590 

15.094 

8 

52 

2 

6 

5th  Division 

913 

23,586 

10,203 

12 

Il8 

35th  Division 

773 

25,466 

12,151 

5 

78th  Division .... 

721 

18,818 

12,696 

1 

82nd  Division 

880 

25,606 

14.363 

96 

I 

Attached 

Troops — French 

318 

10,468 

2 

284 

French  Artillery 

Attached  — To- 

tals  to  division 

36 

1,290 

Totals . . . . 

6177 

ji68,i20 

'85,902 

24 

556 

3 

7 

Effective  Guns 


Caliber 

58 

75 

90 

95 

105 

120 

145 

150 

155 

220 

240 

6 u New- 
ton 

8- 

Inch 

Total 

No.  Guns . . . 

36 

336 

28 

38 

34 

74 

6 

18 

176 

24 

26 

35 

831 

Effective  Aeroplanes:  57 

Effective  Balloons:  4 

Note:  This  First  Army  Corps  is  about  equivalent  in  numbers  to  the  com- 
bined Armies  of  Meade  and  Lee  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  — and  to  the 
combined  Armies  of  Meade  and  Lee  at  Gettysburg. 
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THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  ARMY  CORPS  IN 
THE  MEUSE-ARGONNE  CAMPAIGN 

September  2ist  to  October  12th,  1918 

Immediately  after  the  complete  success  of 
the  Saint-Mihiel  attack  was  assured,  troop 
movements  began  upon  a great  scale,  with 
the  object  of  concentrating  the  First  Ameri- 
can Army  upon  the  Meuse- Argonne  Front, 
where  an  attack  was  planned  for  the  Ameri- 
can Army  in  conjunction  with  the  Fourth 
French  Army. 

On  September  21st  the  First  American 
Army  Corps  (Liggett)  took  over  the  command 
of  the  ten  kilometre  sector  from  Vauquois  to 
La  Harazee,  in  the  Argonne,  being  the  left 
Corps  of  the  First  American  Army  (Pershing). 
On  our  right  and  extending  to  the  Meuse 
River,  were  the  Fifth  American  (Cameron)  and 
Third  American  (Bullard)  Army  Corps.  On 
our  left  was  the  Thirty-Eighth  French  Army 
Corps  (de  Mondesir),  forming  the  right  of  the 
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Fourth  French  Army  (Gouraud)  in  the  Cham- 
pagne. First  Army  Corps  Headquarters  were 
at  Rarecourt;  and  the  line  on  the  Corps  front 

was  held  from  right  to  left  by  the  35th 
(Traub),  28th  (Muir)  and  77th  (Alexander) 
American  Divisions,  with  the  92nd  American 
(colored)  Division  (Ballou)  in  reserve. 

The  left  of  the  First  Corps  did  not  reach 
the  Aisne  River.  It  would  have  been  better, 
as  later  events  proved,  had  this  flank  been  ex- 
tended to  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne  River, 
and  another  American  division  placed  on  the 
line  to  the  left  of  the  77th  Division.  There 
would  have  been  more  homogeneity  in  the  at- 
tempt to  clear  the  Argonne  Forest,  as  troops 
under  one  command  would  have  been  at  work 
on  both  flanks  of  the  Forest  at  the  same  time. 

Four  days  only  had  elapsed  on  September 
2 1 st  since  the  First  Army  Corps  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Moselle  River,  where  it 
operated  in  the  Saint-Mihiel  attack.  Fi\  e 
days  later,  September  26th,  the  First  Ameri- 
can Army  and  Fourth  French  Army  made 
a combined  attack,  after  six  hours’  artillery 
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preparation.  The  same  precautions  had  been 
taken  in  the  concentration  for  this  battle  as  in 
the  concentration  for  the  attack  at  Saint- 
Mihiel,  and  with  equal  success.  The  great  as- 
sembly of  guns,  tanks,  and  air  service  units 
had  escaped  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  attack,  French  troops 
in  small  numbers  were  in  the  front  line 
trenches,  so  that  although  the  enemy  became 
suspicious  and  made  numerous  trench  raids, 
he  captured  only  a few  French  soldiers,  and  a 
few  Americans  from  the  Third  Corps,  but  as 
that  Corps  had  been  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Meuse  for  some  time  those  identifications  did 
not  clear  up  the  situation  as  to  further  con- 
centration on  that  Front. 

This  attack  in  the  Champagne  and  Meuse- 
Argonne  regions  was  aimed  at  the  great 
railroad  line  from  Metz  through  Conflans, 
Sedan,  and  Mezieres  to  Lille  — a line  of  com- 
munication and  supply  absolutely  vital  to 
the  enemy  and  paralleling  his  front.  In  order 
to  maintain  himself  in  Northeastern  France, 
the  enemy  was  obliged  to  keep  this  railroad 
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line  intact  in  his  possession;  to  lose  it  meant 
to  lose  his  hold  on  all  ground  he  held  at  the 
time  in  Northern  and  Northeastern  France, 
for  his  only  egress  from  a very  dangerous 
position,  other  than  by  this  line,  was  through 
Liege  in  Belgium. 

The  Second  French  Army  Commander 
(Hirschauer)  and  staff,  who  had  for  a long 
while  held  the  sector  into  which  our  Army  had 
moved,  gave  very  great  assistance  in  the  con- 
centration of  the  First  Army  and  in  prelim- 
inaries to  the  attack.  We  learned  daily  from 
these  French  officers  about  the  disposition  of 
the  enemy  on  our  Front,  the  character  of  his 
defense,  the  nature  of  the  terrain,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads,  and  an  innumerable  number 
of  details  which  it  is  essential  to  know  in 
planning  an  attack.  We  learned,  for  example, 
that  Vauquois  was  extensively  mined  with 
galleries  running  through  the  hill,  and  as  a 
result  we  did  not  attack  Vauquois  directly, 
but  passed  it  on  both  flanks  and  took  it  and 
mopped  it  up  from  the  rear.  A particularly 
troublesome  obstacle  in  our  preparations  was 
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a great  gap  in  the  main  highway  leading 
down  the  Aire  Valley,  just  south  of  Bou- 
reuilles,  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a mine  by 
the  French  during  an  earlier  German  advance. 
This  road  was  the  only  good  one  leading 
North  in  our  sector,  and  was  essential  as  a 
route  of  supply.  The  problem  was  to  prepare 
for  a quick  closing  of  the  gap,  which  was 
under  clear  observation  by  the  enemy,  with- 
out attracting  his  attention.  We  learned  also 
that  we  had  on  our  Front  an  elaborately  for- 
tified zone  over  fifteen  miles  in  depth. 

The  commander  of  the  French  Thirty- 
Eighth  Army  Corps,  on  the  left  of  the  First 
Corps,  was  well  known  to  me,  as  his  Corps 
had  been  on  the  right  of  the  First  Corps  in 
the  Second  Marne  Campaign.  In  service,  it  is 
of  much  value  to  know  personally  the  men 
with  whom  one  is  to  work. 

The  great  attack  of  September  26th  was  a 
complete  surprise  to  the  enemy.  As  General 
Petain,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French 
Army,  said  at  my  Headquarters  on  September 
24th,  ‘The  enemy  expects  us  to  attack  him 
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here,’  (pointing  to  the  Etain-Conflans  re- 
gion). ‘We  are  going  to  attack  him  every- 
where else  on  the  Western  Front  except  just 
there.’  The  tremendous  artillery  prepara- 
tion, combined  with  the  element  of  surprise 
and  the  determined  dash  of  the  infantry, 
were  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  first 
day’s  advance. 

On  the  First  Corps  Front,  the  intention  in- 
volved in  the  general  plan  of  attack  was  to 
drive  two  deep  salients  toward  the  North,  one 
on  the  East  flank  of  the  Argonne  Forest 
(First  American  Corps) , and  one  on  the  West 
(Thirty-Eighth  French  Corps),  and  thus  iso- 
late the  enemy  in  the  Forest  and  force  his 
withdrawal.  The  attack  began  at  5:3°  A.M., 
September  26th.  A heavy  mist  covered  all 
the  low  grounds,  and  while  it  screened  our 
men  from  hostile  fire  in  some  degree,  it  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  keeping  direction, 
and  led  to  some  mixing  of  units.  Reports 
during  the  morning  were  meager,  though  all 
available  means  of  information  were  used,  in- 
cluding airplanes,  pigeons,  wireless,  telephone, 
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liaison  officers,  and  runners.  It  developed, 
however,  that  in  most  cases  the  Corps  objec- 
tive for  the  first  day  had  been  attained  on  our 
Front.  The  liaison  detachment  on  the  left  of 
the  First  Corps  did  not  move  at  all.  It  was 
composed  of  one  regiment  of  French  dis- 
mounted cavalry,  and  one  regiment  of  infan- 
try from  the  92nd  Division,  under  French 
command. 

My  belief  was  that  the  halt  made  under 
Army  orders,  when  the  Corps  was  reported 
to  be  on  the  Corps  objective,  was  an  error. 
It  stopped  the  whole  machinery  of  attack, 
which  was  difficult  to  set  in  motion  again, 
and  we  lost  six  hours,  during  which  the  enemy 
was  able  to  bring  up  reinforcements  all  along 
the  line.  After  the  attack  had  started  on  the 
Corps  Front  there  should  have  been  no  halt 
for  the  Corps  except  one  imposed  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  enemy.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
later  attack  on  October  4th,  when  I had  an 
opportunity  to  develop  my  views  to  the 
American  Commander-in-Chief,  I was  au- 
thorized, outside  the  Army  order,  to  keep 
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my  Corps  going  without  stopping  at  any  ob- 
jective indicated,  and  until  stopped  by  the 
enemy. 

Over  five  hundred  prisoners  were  taken 
from  the  ist  Prussian  Guard  and  2nd  Land- 
wehr  Divisions  in  the  First  Corps  Front.  The 
35th  American  Division  on  the  right  made 
an  advance  of  six  kilometres,  capturing  the 
formidable  Vauquois  and  Cheppy  positions, 
and  taking  the  high  ground  North  of  Very. 
The  28th  Division,  in  the  center,  carried  the 
dominating  Hill  263  on  the  flank  of  the  Ar- 
gonne  Forest,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
35th  Division  cleared  Varennes  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  left,  the  77th  Division  took  its  as- 
signed objective  in  the  Forest. 

The  following  communique  on  this  day’s 
fighting  was  published  by  our  Commander- 
in-Chief ; it  was  the  first  of  its  kind : 

Pennsylvania  (28th  Division),  Missouri  and 
Kansas  (35th  Division)  troops,  serving  in  Major 
General  Liggett’s  Corps,  stormed  Varennes, 
Montblainville,  Vauquois,  and  Cheppy,  after 
stubborn  resistance. 

On  September  27th  the  attack  was  resumed, 
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against  stiffened  enemy  resistance.  Three 
new  enemy  divisions  appeared  on  the  First 
Corps  Front  that  day;  the  76th  Reserve  Divi- 
sion in  the  Argonne,  5th  Guard  Division  at 
Apremont,  45th  Reserve  Division  in  the  Exer- 
mont  region.  On  this  day  the  28th  Division 
cleared  Montblainville  and  captured  Apre- 
mont, and  the  35th  Division  advanced  sev- 
eral kilometres,  taking  Charpentry,  Baulny, 
and  the  ridge  to  the  North;  some  leading  ele- 
ments entered  the  Montrebeau  Woods.  The 
77th  Division  in  the  Argonne  got  forward 
with  its  right  Brigade  to  the  latitude  of  Mont- 
blainville, but  did  not  have  the  necessary 
liaison  with  the  28th  Division  on  its  right. 

As  the  attack  progressed  Northward  and 
the  leading  elements  got  beyond  supporting 
reach  of  our  artillery,  the  advance  became 
slower,  and  every  effort  was  concentrated 
upon  getting  the  guns  across  ‘No  Man’s 
Land’  and  into  supporting  positions.  It  was 
a task  of  enormous  difficulty,  due  to  lack  of 
practicable  roads  and  the  condition  of  the 
ground,  which  was  a mass  of  shell-holes, 
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wire,  and  trenches.  All  during  the  night  of 
September  26th-27th  this  work  was  carried 
on  with  the  assistance  of  engineers,  labor 
troops,  and  every  other  means  available. 
Some  guns  were  brought  forward,  but  not 
enough  to  give  the  infantry  the  support  it 
should  have  had.  This  result  was  not  forth- 
coming until  the  29th  of  September  or  later, 
despite  almost  superhuman  efforts.  In  the 
Argonne  Forest  proper  the  artillery  was  at  all 
times  at  a great  disadvantage,  due  to  the 
limited  observation,  and  the  tangle  of  trees 
and  brush  covering  this  complex  terrain. 

The  pressure  was  continued  during  all  of 
September  28th,  29th  and  30th,  and  the  op- 
position increased  by  the  addition  of  another 
first  class  Division  (the  52nd)  to  the  enemy’s 
force  on  our  Front.  There  was  much  trouble 
in  keeping  connection  on  both  flanks  of  the 
77th  Division,  and  the  line  of  the  35th  Divi- 
sion formed  an  advanced  salient  subject  to 
flanking  fire  from  the  Argonne  ridges.  On  the 
afternoon  of  September  29th,  the  Germans 
attempted  a counter-attack  near  Baulny, 
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but  this  was  repulsed.  At  this  time  I was 
near  Charpentry  in  an  endeavor  to  get  into 
Cheppy,  all  the  other  roads  being  blocked. 
I could  not  help  being  impressed  by  the 
absence  of  visible  life  on  a modern  battlefield, 
where  within  clear  range  of  the  eye  one 
hundred  thousand  men  were  trying  to  kill 
each  other  and  yet  nobody  was  visible;  the 
only  evidence  of  action  being  the  continuous 
roar  of  artillery,  machine  gun,  and  rifle  fire, 
and  the  bursting  of  shells. 

On  the  night  of  September  30th-October 
1st,  the  35th  Division,  after  advancing  with 
fine  determination  to  Exermont  and  afterward 
withdrawing  to  the  general  line  Baulny- 
Chaudron  Farm-Serieux  Farm  under  heavy 
pressure  by  the  reinforced  enemy,  was  re- 
lieved by  the  1st  Division  (Summerall).  The 
82nd  Division  (Burnham)  was  now  in  Corps 
reserve  in  the  neighborhood  of  Varennes. 

On  October  1st,  the  77th  Division  made 
an  advance  in  the  Argonne  of  one  kilometre, 
approaching  the  Apremont-Binarville  road. 
There  followed  a lull  in  the  fighting  until 
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October  4th,  when  the  First  Corps  attacked 
on  its  entire  front  in  conjunction  with  an  at- 
tack made  by  the  Fifth  and  Third  Corps. 
About  one  kilometre  was  gained  on  the  right 
of  the  First  Corps.  This  attack  was  made 
without  artillery  preparation.  The  1st  Divi- 
sion took  Exermont  and  penetrated  to 
Fleville  on  the  left,  through  Hill  240  in  the 
center,  and  to  Arietal  Farm  on  the  right. 
The  right  Brigade  of  the  28th  Division 
reached  the  Aire  just  South  of  Fleville,  and 
held  the  line  thence  back  to  Apremont.  The 
left  Brigade,  28th  Division,  operated  around 
the  Chene  Tondu,  and  the  77th  Division  made 
some  progress  in  the  Forest. 

On  October  5th,  a renewal  of  the  attack 
brought  the  line  of  the  Corps  from  just  South 
of  Money  Wood,  along  Hill  240,  to  the  South 
edge  of  Fleville  (1st  Division),  thence  South 
through  Chehery,  along  the  foot  of  Hill  244, 
and  thence  along  the  base  of  the  Chene 
Tondu,  and  South  westward  through  the 
Forest.  This  represented  a gain  of  about  two 
kilometres  in  the  valley  of  the  Aire  River. 
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The  pressure  was  continuous  all  along  the 
front  of  the  Corps. 

On  October  6th  the  Corps  line  ran  from  just 
South  of  Sommerance  to  Fleville  (ist  Divi- 
sion), thence  close  along  the  base  of  the  Ar- 
gonne  Ridges  to  Chatel  Chehery,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  thence  by  the  Chene 
Tondu  and  La  Viergette  to  the  North  of 
Binarville.  At  this  time  (October  6th)  the 
ist  Division  had  advanced  far  enough  to  en- 
able a blow  to  be  delivered  against  the  flank 
of  the  Argonne,  between  Apremont  and  Fle- 
ville. In  a memorandum  addressed  to  the 
Headquarters  First  American  Army,  I re- 
commended an  immediate  attack  by  the  82nd 
Division  Northwestward  across  the  Aire 
River  against  Cornay  and  Hills  263,  180,  and 
223,  in  close  connection  with  a drive  to  be 
made  by  the  right  Brigade  of  the  28th  Divi- 
sion against  the  enemy  on  Hill  244.  So  bold 
was  this  proposition  that  my  own  staff  thought 
it  too  dangerous,  and  objected  to  it.  Never- 
theless, it  was  approved  by  Headquarters 
First  Army,  and  immediately  executed. 
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Such  action  was  necessary  for  many  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  the  line  of  the  ist  Divi- 
sion was  enfiladed  from  the  East  flank  of  the 
Argonne  about  Cornay.  A battalion  of  the 
77th  Division  had  advanced  to  its  objective 
in  an  attack  made  by  the  Division  several 
days  before  (October  2nd),  and  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  line  had  not  been  able  to  come 
up  abreast,  it  was  isolated  and  surrounded 
by  the  enemy.  The  only  way  to  reach  this 
battalion  was  by  clearing  the  Argonne,  which 
this  attack,  if  successfully  delivered,  was 
certain  to  do.  That  the  attack  was  risky  for 
us  was  apparent,  but  it  was  also  very  dan- 
gerous to  the  enemy,  and  could  the  execu- 
tion have  equaled  the  conception  (which 
seldom  happens),  we  should  not  only  have 
cleared  the  Argonne,  but  probably  captured 
all  of  the  enemy  in  the  forest  South  of  Cornay. 
It  was  a flank  attack  upon  enemy  positions 
which  dominated  the  valley  of  the  Aire 
River  from  a height  of  three  hundred  feet. 
These  crests  were  very  steep,  and  in  places 
formed  rugged  cliffs  overlooking  the  valley 
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road.  The  front  of  the  attack  was  enfiladed 
from  the  North,  and  it  was  pushed  out  from 
the  flank  of  one  of  our  own  Divisions. 

By  the  end  of  the  day,  October  7th,  Chatel 
Chehery,  Hills  223  and  180  were  taken,  and 
the  right  Brigade  of  the  28th  Division  stormed 
Hill  244.  The  results  were  immediate.  The 
salient  formed  by  the  enemy’s  line  in  the 
Argonne  became  at  once  untenable.  As  the 
pressure  of  the  Fourth  French  Army  on  the 
Western  flank  of  the  Forest  was  also  felt,  the 
enemy  hurriedly  withdrew  to  the  North,  and 
by  October  10th  the  77th  Division  was  on  the 
South  bank  of  the  Aire  River  opposite  Grand 
Pre  and  in  Chevieres.  The  isolated  battalion 
was  relieved,  and  the  1st  Division  no  longer 
hampered  by  flank  fire  from  the  Argonne. 
The  line  of  the  77th  Division  was  prolonged 
Eastward  by  the  82nd  Division,  which  on  Oc- 
tober 8th  and  9th  had  relieved  the  28th  Divi- 
sion. The  Corps  line  stood  — Sommerance, 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Aire  to  opposite 
Grand  Pre,  the  1st  Division  on  the  right  hav- 
ing been  placed  under  Fifth  Corps  Command. 
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There  is  another  feature  of  this  flank  at- 
tack worth  mentioning.  If  the  whole  of  the 
164th  Brigade,  of  the  82nd  Division,  had 
managed  to  get  into  action  early  on  October 
7th  and  cut  off  all  of  the  enemy’s  troops  South 
of  Cornay,  it  might  have  been  possible  for  us 
to  cross  the  Aire  on  October  8th  and  9th,  and 
seize  the  very  strong  positions  on  our  front, 
including  Champigneuille,  Bois  des  Loges, 
and  Grand  Pre,  for  the  enemy  would  not  then 
have  had  time  to  organize  defensively.  Such 
a result  would  have  saved  more  than  a week 
of  desperate  fighting  for  these  positions.  As 
only  about  six  companies  of  one  regiment  of 
the  164th  Brigade  really  got  into  action  on 
October  7th,  it  needs  little  imagination  to  see 
what  a well  combined  attack  by  the  whole 
Brigade,  as  was  ordered,  would  have  effected. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  enemy  fleeing  from  the 
Argonne  had  time  to  organize  on  the  position 
above  indicated,  which  is,  I think,  the  strong- 
est short  position  on  the  Western  Front. 
Preparations  were  now  made  to  force  a cross- 
ing of  the  Aire  River,  and  on  October  13th 
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and  14th,  Saint-Juvin  was  taken  by  a Brigade 
of  the  77th  Division,  and  the  line  of  the  great 
road  from  Grand  Pre  Eastward  was  seized. 
The  78th  (McRae)  American  Division  now 
relieved  the  77th  Division,  and  at  once 
pressed  attacks  upon  Grand  Pre  and  the 
Bois  des  Loges.  On  the  right  of  the  78th 
Division,  the  82nd  Division  prolonged  the 
line  and  was  on  the  ridge  just  South  of  the 
Ravine  aux  Pierres. 

Since  September  26th  the  First  Corps  had 
advanced  seventeen  kilometres.  It  had  cap- 
tured 2395  prisoners,  much  war  material,  and 
had  encountered  nine  enemy  Divisions,  six  of 
which  were  thrown  against  the  Corps  after 
September  26th. 

On  October  12th  I was  called  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  First  American  Army  and  left 
First  Corps  Headquarters  to  report  at  Souilly, 
First  American  Army  Advance  Headquar- 
ters. It  was  with  regret  that  I gave  up  my 
close  personal  relations  with  the  First  Ameri- 
can Army  Corps,  as  all  my  service  against 
the  enemy  had  hitherto  been  as  Commander 
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of  this  Corps.  In  recalling  the  work  of  the 
Staff  of  this  Corps  in  the  Second  Marne 
Campaign,  at  Saint-Mihiel,  and  in  the  Ar- 
gonne,  I find  loyalty  and  efficiency  of  the  first 
order.  There  may  have  been  Corps  Staffs 
quite  as  good  as  was  the  Staff  of  the  First 
Corps,  but  I failed  to  see  them. 

Seven  American  Divisions  came  under  my 
command  in  the  First  Corps  during  these 
operations. 

The  35th  Division  (Traub)  advanced 
against  the  formidable  Vauquois  and  Cheppy 
positions,  and  did  fine  work.  In  column  of 
Brigades  it  made  an  advance  of  about  six  kil- 
ometres the  first  day,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  28th  Division  on  its  left  cleared  Va- 
rennes  of  the  enemy.  It  took  Vauquois  and 
Cheppy,  and  the  high  ground  North  of  Very. 
It  continued  the  attack  September  27th,  28th 
and  29th,  and  was  relieved  on  the  night  of 
September  30th-October  1st  by  the  1st  Divi- 
sion. Due  to  fog  and  the  complicated  charac- 
ter of  the  ground,  the  troops  became  mixed 
and  to  some  extent 'their  organization  was 
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lost.  As  the  Division  forced  its  way  down  the 
valley  of  the  Aire,  its  flank  was  exposed  to 
cross  and  even  reverse  fire  from  the  Eastern 
edge  of  the  Argonne.  Despite  this,  some  ele- 
ments of  the  Division  entered  Exermont, 
though  they  could  not  remain,  as  they  were 
unsupported.  The  Staff  of  this  Division  had 
been  changed  so  often  that  it  could  not  func- 
tion properly  and  there  had  been  many 
changes  in  command  of  units.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  Division  should  have  been  re- 
lieved twelve  hours  earlier  than  it  was,  but  it 
was  impossible  for  the  First  Army  to  get  up 
reserves  in  time  to  do  this.  The  men  of  the 
Division  showed  fine  stamina  in  holding  out 
as  they  did,  when  organizations  were  mixed 
and  control  was  lost.  It  was  the  first  essay  of 
the  Division  in  action. 

The  28th  Division  (Muir)  had  seen  active 
sendee  under  the  Thirty-Eighth  French 
Corps  and  Third  American  Corps  in  the 
Second  Marne  Campaign  on  the  Vesle.  It  was 
a staunch,  ably  commanded  Division,  and 
performed  its  difficult  task  very  successfully. 
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The  77th  Division  (Alexander)  did  excel- 
lent work  in  the  Argonne  Forest.  The  adap- 
tability of  the  men  under  conditions  new  to 
them  was  remarkable. 

The  92nd  Division  (Ballou)  was  in  Corps 
reserve,  but  was  not  used  as  a Division.  One 
regiment,  under  French  command,  formed 
part  of  the  liaison  group  on  the  left  of  the  77th 
Division,  and  did  not  do  well  there.  The 
Division  was  later  moved  to  the  Marbache 
Sector,  East  of  the  Moselle  River. 

The  1st  Division  (Summerall)  entered  the 
line  on  the  night  of  September  30th-October 
1st,  and  relieved  the  35th  Division.  It  had 
already  distinguished  itself  at  Cantigny,  in 
the  Allied  offensive  July  18th  (Second  Marne 
Campaign),  and  at  Saint-Mihiel.  On  October 
4th  this  Division  went  forward  and  was  so 
successful  about  Exermont  and  to  the  North 
that  we  were  enabled  to  attack  between  its  left 
and  the  right  of  the  28th  Division.  The  blow 
thus  struck  eventually  forced  the  enemy  to 
evacuate  the  Argonne  Forest.  Although  the 
line  of  the  1st  Division,  especially  its  left,  was 
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enfiladed  by  artillery  fire  from  the  Eastern 
flank  of  the  Argonne,  and  was  confronted  be- 
yond Exermont  by  the  enemy’s  best  troops, 
nothing  stopped  its  progress,  and  it  attained 
the  line  South  of  Cote  de  Chatillon-Sommer- 
ance. 

The  82nd  Division  (Duncan)  replaced  the 
92nd  Division  as  Corps  Reserve,  and  was  used 
in  the  flank  attack  on  the  Eastern  edge  of  the 
Argonne;  it  later  relieved  the  28th  Division. 
The  Division  had  seen  service  in  the  Saint- 
Mihiel  operation. 

The  78th  Division  (McRae)  succeeded  the 
82nd  Division  as  First  Corps  Reserve,  and 
later  relieved  the  77th  Division  in  front  of 
Grand  Pre.  Its  intelligent  persistence  in  at- 
tack was  notable,  and  it  finally  cleared  Grand 
Pre,  Talma  Farm,  and  the  high  ground  North 
of  Grand  Pre  after  extraordinary  effort.  It 
had  already  had  experience  in  the  line  after 
the  battle  of  Saint-Mihiel,  when  it  relieved 
the  2nd  and  5th  American  Divisions,  First 
Army  Corps. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  ARMY  IN  THE 
MEUSE-ARGONNE  CAMPAIGN 
October  16  to  November  ii,  1918 

I arrived  at  Souilly,  Headquarters  of  the 
First  Army,  on  the  evening  of  October  12th, 
and  immediately  had  a personal  conference 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Inasmuch  as  a general  attack  had  already 
been  planned  and  ordered  for  October  14th,  I 
spent  the  13th  in  visiting  Fronts  of  the  Fifth 
and  Third  Corps,  which  operated  successively 
on  the  right  of  the  First  Corps.  The  attack 
was  made  as  planned,  on  October  14th,  and 
continued  through  the  15th  and  16th,  with 
the  result  that  our  troops  broke  into  the 
Kriemhilde  Line  at  Cote  Dame  Marie,  at  the 
Chatillon  Ridge  on  the  Romagne  Heights, 
and  at  the  Ravine  aux  Pierres,  West  of  Saint- 
Georges.  Otherwise  not  much  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  losses  were  heavy.  The  line 
at  the  close  of  this  operation  stood,  La  Nar- 
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ville,  Western  half  of  Bois  d’Ormont,  South  of 
Bois  de  la  Grande  Montagne,  Bois  de  Char- 
mel,  Bois  de  la  C6te  Lemont  (East  of  the 
Meuse  River),  Bois  de  Brieuelles,  South  part 
of  Bois  de  Forgt,  part  of  Bois  de  la  Pultiere, 
Cunel,  Romagne,  South  of  Cote  de  Chatillon, 
South  of  Landres  et  Saint-Georges,  South  of 
Saint-Georges,  North  of  Saint-Juvin,  North  of 
Aire  River.  On  the  left  of  the  First  American 
Army,  the  Fourth  French  Army  had  reached 
Termes-Brecy. 


At  this  time  the  Army  order  of  battle  was 
as  follows,  from  left  to  right: 


First  American 
Army  Corps 
(Dickman) 

Line  77th  Am. 

82nd  Am. 


Fifth  American  Third  American 
Army  Corps  Army  Corps 

(Sdmmerall)  (Hines) 


42nd  Am.  5th  Am.  3rd  Am. 

32nd  Am.  4th  Am. 


Corps  78th  Am.  89th  Am. 

Reserve  5th  Fr.  Cav.  Div. 

Army  1st  Am. 

Reserve  91st  Am. 

Seventeenth  French 
Army  Corps 
(Claudel) 

Line  33rd  Am.  29th  Am. 

1 8th  Fr.  10th  Fr. 

Corps 

Reserve  36th  Am. 

Army 

Reserve 


80th  Am. 

90th  Am. 

Thirty-Third  French 
Army  Corps 
(Leconte) 

15th  Fr. 
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THE  MEUSE-ARGONNE  CAMPAIGN 
This  force,  comprising  the  First  American 
Army,  consisted  of  three  American  Army 
Corps  and  two  French  Army  Corps,  with  the 
usual  Army  and  Corps  artillery,  air  service, 
and  other  troops,  seventeen  American  and 
four  French  Divisions,  a total  of  more  than 
one  million  men. 

The  strength  of  the  enemy  on  our  Front  was 
thirtv-three  Divisions  on  the  line,  and  -eight 
Divisions  in  reserve. 

On  October  14th,  15th  and  16th  I continued 
to  make  personal  visits  to  Corps  and  Divi- 
sions, in  order  thoroughly  to  inform  my  self 
as  to  conditions  on  the  line,  the  temper  of 
troops,  and  their  Commanders.  I was  ac- 
quainted with  everything  of  this  kind  on  the 
First  Corps  Front,  and  now  needed  the  same 
knowledge  as  to  the  entire  line. 

We  had  been  fighting  continuously  since 
September  26th.  There  had  been  no  let-up  in 
pressure,  and  the  flow  of  hostile  Divisions  to 
our  Front  had  been  in  proportion  to  our  effort 
in  attack.  The  necessity  of  stopping  our  ad- 
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vance  toward  the  vital  railroad  line,  Metz- 
Sedan-Mezieres,  was  so  clear  that  Divisions 
were  taken  by  the  High  Command  of  the 
enemy  from  everywhere  on  the  Western 
Front  where  they  could  be  spared,  and  in 
many  instances  from  localities  where,  as 
events  proved,  they  were  urgently  needed. 
This  diversion  of  enemy  reserves  to  our  Front 
had  aided  the  French  and  British  Armies. 
Had  not  the  enemy  been  forced  to  throw  his 
reserves  against  our  Front  in  order  to  stop  the 
American  advance,  the  other  Allied  Armies 
might  not  have  made  the  rapid  progress 
which  they  did  make. 

The  American  Commander-in-Chief  was 
asked  to  give  the  First  Army  a directive,  as  he 
was  now  commanding  two  American  Armies, 
the  First,  and  the  Second  but  recently  or- 
ganized. Accordingly,  on  October  16th,  the 
day  when  I actually  assumed  command  of 
the  First  Army,  the  following  directive  was 
issued: 
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Office  of  the  C.  in  C.  American  E.F. 

Headquarters  ist  Army 
France,  Oct.  16,  1918 

From:  Commander-in-Chief  A.E.F. 

To:  Commanding  General  ist  Army  A.E.F. 

Subject:  Mission  of  the  ist  Army. 

1.  The  mission  of  the  1st  Army,  A.E.F.,  is 
defined  in  Section  3,  letter  of  instructions  from 
the  Commanding  General  Armies  of  the  North 
and  Northeast,  No.  14-447.  dated  October  11, 
1918,  which  was  based  upon  instructions  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies. 
The  instructions  contained  in  this  letter  will  be 
executed.  In  carrying  out  the  instructions  indi- 
cated above,  the  ist  Army  A.E.F.  will  continue 
to  attack  as  follows: 

(1)  West  of  the  Meuse. 

This  attack  will  be  made  with  the  object  of 
driving  the  enemy  on  this  front  to  the  east  and 
on  to  the  Meuse.  The  operation  will  be  executed 
by  pressure  on  the  hostile  left,  while  attacking 
the  hostile  right  in  liaison  with  the  Fourth 
French  Army.  The  object  of  the  operation  will 
be  to  clear  the  Bois  de  Bourgogne  (north  of  the 
Argonne  Forest)  in  conjunction  with  the  Fourth 
French  Army,  gaining  the  vicinity  of  Le  Chesne 
and  flanking  the  enemy’s  defenses  on  the  Aisne 
River. 

(2)  East  of  the  Meuse. 

The  attack  east  of  the  Meuse  will  be  continued, 
with  the  object  of  gaining  the  heights  between 
Damvilliers  and  Dun-sur-Meuse. 

By  Command  
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On  October  21st  a more  comprehensive  di- 
rective was  issued,  based  upon  the  general 
plan  for  all  the  Allied  Armies  on  the  Western 
Front,  as  follows: 

France,  October  21,  1918 

From:  Chief  of  Staff. 

To:.  The  Commanding  General,  First  Army 

Subject:  Instructions  for  future  operations. 

1.  The  Allied  Armies  in  Flanders  are  to  ad- 
vance on  Brussels.  The  British  Armies  are  to  ad- 
vance toward  the  line  of  the  Meuse,  north  of  Gi  vet. 

The  French  Fourth,  Fifth,  Tenth  and  First 
Armies  are  to  operate  south  of  the  line  Froid- 
chapelle,  Phillipeville,  Agimont  (north  of  Givet). 

The  immediate  task  of  the  First  American  and 
Fourth  French  Armies  is  to  turn  the  enemy’s 
position  on  the  Aisne  by  reaching  the  region  of 
Buzancy-Le  Chesne. 

2.  The  First  Army  will  prepare  to  launch  a 
general  attack  on  October  28th,  with  the  object 
of  securing  control  of  Buzancy  and  the  heights 
immediately  east  of  that  place.  The  minimum 
objective  to  be  reached  the  first  day  is  marked 
by  the  general  line,  heights  south  of  Aincreville, 
Bois  de  Barrecourt,  hills  north  of  Sivry  les 
Buzancy,  Bois  des  Loges. 

Immediately  after  reaching  the  general  line 
above  indicated,  you  will  proceed  to  free  the  Bois 
de  Bourgogne  from  the  enemy,  and  to  gain 
possession  of  the  heights  surrounding  Briquenay. 

The  operations  of  your  left  flank  will  be 
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conducted  in  the  closest  liaison  with  the  right 
of  the  French  Fourth  Army.  All  plans  will  be 
made  for  following  up  any  opportunities  to  gain 
possession  of  the  high  ground  to  the  north  and 
northeast  of  Buzancy. 

3.  While  preparing  for  the  general  attack, _ as 
above  ordered,  you  will  constantly  bear  in  mm 
that  the  present  situation  demands  that  there  be 
no  relaxation  in  the  pressure  now  exerted  on  the 
enemy.  You  will  therefore  so  time  the  local 
operations,  which  are  necessary  preliminaries  to 
the  general  attack,  as  to  continue  the  present 
pressure,  and  will  take  immediate  ad\  antage  of 
any  favorable  opportunities  toadvanceyour  lines. 

4.  East  of  the  Meuse,  you  wall  for  the  present 
confine  your  offensive  operations  to  the  local 
attacks  necessary  to  improve  your  present 
position. 

5.  Please  submit  your  plans  to  me  not  later 

than  6 : 00  P.M.,  October  25th.  

This  is  a very  lucid  and  satisfactory  direc- 
tive, and  it  leaves  the  method  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Army  Commander.  It  is  based 
upon  the  great  comprehensive  plan  of  the 
Generalissimo  for  his  final  battle. 

Our  losses  in  the  weary  struggle  since 
September  26th  had  been  very  heavy,  and 
fell  upon  the  most  aggressive.  This  naturally 
caused  a general  weakening  in  our  offensive 
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power.  The  weather  conditions  had  been  and 
were  abominable,  with  cold  and  continuous 
rains.  The  men  were  without  adequate  shel- 
ter, and  sufficient  supplies  were  sometimes 
lacking  because  of  the  difficulties  of  transport 
through  an  almost  impassable  terrain  where 
there  were  but  few  roads. 

The  condition  of  the  First  Army  was  such 
that  it  was  imperative  to  rehabilitate  our 
Divisions,  get  necessary  replacements  into 
condition  for  action,  gather  up  a mass  of 
stragglers  and  return  them  to  their  proper 
commands,  and,  while  keeping  up  pressure 
on  the  enemy,  prepare  for  a powerful,  well- 
coordinated  effort.  Our  efforts  thus  far  had 
resulted  in  great  gains  of  ground,  and  in  still 
greater  consumption  of  the  enemy’s  strength, 
for  we  had  caused  him  to  use  up  most  of  his 
reserves.  Now,  however,  we  needed  rest  and 
reorganization. 

The  First  Army  had  to  be  welded  together 
as  a unit  if  its  full  power  were  to  be  applied 
and  realized  when  the  time  came  for  action. 
Every  effort  was  now  made  to  profit  by  past 
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experiences,  and  to  encourage  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  Army  for  the  impending  general 
attack.  The  First  Army  commander  and 
members  of  his  Staff  constantly  visited  the 
different  organizations,  and  issued  pertinent 
instructions.  Never  was  response  more  im- 
mediate or  effective.  Meanwhile,  through  the 
success  of  local  operations,  our  positions  w ere 
improved  from  day  to  day. 

On  October  25th  I called  on  General  Gou- 
raud  commanding  the  Fourth  French  Army, 
at  his  Headquarters  in  the  Champagne.  I had 
met  this  distinguished  General  before,  when 
in  September  he  visited  my  Headquarters  at 
Rarecourt  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  conditions  in  the  Argonne,  on 
his  immediate  right.  His  visit  had  been  very 
interesting  to  me,  and  I was  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity to  return  it,  and  to  confer  with 
him  upon  matters  concerning  the  two  Armies. 
My  first  question  was,  ‘When  will  the  Fourth 
French  Army  be  able  to  attack?  ’ In  reply  the 
General  asked  me  when  the  First  American 
Army  would  be  ready.  I told  him  we  were 
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directed  to  attack  on  October  28th,  where- 
upon he  at  once  replied  that  he  could  not 
possibly  be  ready  before  November  2nd,  be- 
cause of  many  necessary  readjustments  to  be 
made  in  the  Pourth  Army.  I was  greatly 
pleased  at  this,  because  we  were  not  then 
ready,  nor  could  we  have  everything  ar- 
ranged by  October  28th,  but  I knew  we  should 
be  in  fine  shape  by  November  1st.  I there- 
fore remarked  that  we  should  attack  at  5 : 30 
A.M.  November  1st,  and  if  the  Fourth  Army 
would  move  forward  November  2nd,  the  nec- 
essary coordination  of  the  two  Armies  would 
be  obtained.  Of  course  it  was  highly  desir- 
able that  the  attack  should  be  made  all  along 
the  line  at  the  same  moment.  The  General 
acquiesced  in  this,  and  I felt  certain  that 
means  would  be  found  to  enable  the  Fourth 
French  Army  to  advance  with  the  First 
American  Army.  The  artillery  Brigade  of 
the  2nd  American  Division  had  been  left  in 
the  Champagne  when  the  remainder  of  the 
Division  was  relieved  from  its  work  with  the 
Fourth  French  Army,  and  I was  particularly 
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anxious  to  have  this  Brigade  returned.  After 
some  discussion  the  General  promised  to  re- 
turn the  Brigade  at  once,  and  this  gave  am- 
ple time  to  march  the  Brigade  to  the  First 
American  Army  Area  before  November  ist. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  to 
secure  the  proper  liaison  between  the  t\v  o 
Armies,  and  I left  this  great  Commander  w ith 
the  feeling  that  coordinate  action  between 
these  Armies  was  assured  in  the  coming  battle. 

At  a conference  with  our  Commander-in- 
Chief  that  night,  I dwelt  upon  the  necessity 
of  having  the  two  Armies  go  forward  at  the 
same  moment.  General  Pershing  saw  the 
Allied  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  next  day, 
with  the  result  that  the  time  set  for  the  at- 
tack was  changed  from  October  28th  to  No- 
vember 1st,  and  the  Fourth  French  Army 
was  directed  by  Marshal  Foch  to  attack  at 
the  same  hour  when  we  were  to  attack,  on 
November  ist. 

The  four  days  thus  gained  were  invalua- 
ble, and  enabled  the  First  American  Army  to 
have  everything  in  complete  readiness.  While 
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we  had  already  penetrated  the  third  line  of 
defense  on  the  Cunel  and  Romagne  heights, 
further  local  advances  were  essential  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  possible  line  from  which  to 
launch  our  general  attack.  It  was  necessary 
to  drive  the  enemy  completely  out  of  the  Bois 
des  Rappes,  the  Clairs  Chenes,  and  from  the 
most  Easterly  heights  of  these  woods,  and  to 
secure  the  Northern  edge  of  the  Bois  de 
Bantheville.  All  these  local  actions  were 
successfully  and  seasonably  carried  out  by  the 
Third  and  Fifth  Army  Corps. 

By  October  30th,  the  line  of  the  Third 
(Hines)  and  Fifth  (Summerall)  American 
Corps  ran  from  right  to  left  — North  of  Bois  de 
Foret,  North  of  Clairs  Chines  and  Bois  des 
Rappes,  along  the  Northern  and  Western 
edges  of  the  Bois  de  Bantheville,  over  the 
Cote  de  Chatillon,  and  thence  South  of 
Landres  et  Saint-Georges.  To  the  East  of 
the  Meuse  our  gradual  advances  had  con- 
tinued, and  they  forced  the  enemy  to  em- 
ploy fresh  troops  on  that  Front. 

During  this  period  the  First  Army  Corps 
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(Dickman),  in  conjunction  with  the  right  of 
the  French  Fourth  Army,  continued  local 
operations  to  clear  the  Bois  des  Loges  and  the 
Southern  part  of  the  Bois  de  Bourgogne.  An 
advance  from  this  Corps  Front  threatened 
directly  to  outflank  the  enemy  on  the  Aisne 
River,  and  would  also  flank  their  defenses 
East  of  the  Bois  des  Loges.  The  difficulties  of 
this  work  were  immense,  due  to  the  very  for- 
midable nature  of  the  positions,  and  because 
the  enemy,  foreseeing  the  results  of  a success- 
ful attack  here,  concentrated  his  best  troops 
in  this  locality,  and  weakened  his  line  in  front 
of  the  Fifth  Corps  correspondingly.  For  ten 
days  the  First  Army  Corps  fought  strenuously 
for  these  commanding  positions,  especially  for 
the  Bois  des  Loges,  Grand  Pre,  and  Talma 
Farm.  On  October  26th  the  78th  Division, 
First  Army  Corps,  gained  a foothold  on  the 
high  ground  east  of  Talma  Farm,  and  by 
October  27th  had  cleared  Grand  Pre  and 
seized  the  heights  in  the  Southern  part  of 
the  Bois  de  Bourgogne  immediately  overlook- 
ing Grand  Pre.  These  successes  aided  the 
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right  of  the  French  Fourth  Army  to  get  for- 
ward. 

Our  whole  Army  front  line  was,  on  October 
30th,  in  a very  advantageous  position  for  a 
general  attack.  On  October  31st  the  order  of 
battle  of  the  First  American  Army  was  as 
follows: 


Line 


Reserve 


Argonne  to  Meuse  River 


First 

American  Corps 
(D  iceman) 
78th,  77th, 
80th  Divs. 
82nd  Div. 


Fifth 

American  Corps 
(Summerall) 
2nd,  89th  Divs. 

42nd,  1st  Divs. 


Third 

American  Corps 
(Hines) 

90th,  5th  Divs. 
3rd,  32nd  Divs. 


Army 

Reserve  6th  Div.  29th  Div. 


From  the  Meuse  River  to  Fresnes-en-Weevre 

Seventeenth  Thirty-Third 

French  Corps  French  Corps 

(Claudel)  (Leconte) 

Line  15th  Fr.  Div.,  79th,  26th,  35th,  French 

26th  Am.  Divs.  Divs. 

This  comprised  a total  of  Twenty  Divisions, 
in  addition  to  Corps  and  Army  troops.  The 
enemy  had  in  line  twenty-eight  Divisions  and 
elements  of  two  other  Divisions,  and  ten  di- 
visions in  reserve. 

In  the  line:  195th  Div.  — 76th  Res.  Div.  — 45th  Res.  Div. 
— 15th  Bav.  Div.  — 41st  Div.  — 13th  Div. 
3rd  Guard  Div.  — 1 1 5th  Div.  — 346th  Div.  • 
123rd  Div.  — 28th  Div.  — 107th  Div.  — 106th 
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Austro-Hung.  Div.  - 228th  Diy.  - 32nd  Div. 
— 1st  Landwehr  Div.  — 27th  Div.  1 5*“  Di\ . 

23rd  Div.  — 192nd  Div.  — 88th  Res.  Div. 

13th  Landwehr  Div.  — 240th  Div.  — 3rd  Bav. 
Div.  — 88th  Div.  — 103rd  Div.  — 2nd  Land- 
wehr  Div.  — one  unidentified  Div.  — 28th  Div. 
Elements  of  the  5th  Bav.  Div.  and  7th  Res.  Div. 


also  in  line. 

In  reserve:  37th  Hung.  Div.  — 20th  Div.  — 15th  Austro- 
Hung.  Div.  — 5th  Guard  Div. — 47th  Div. 
52nd  Div.  — 241st  Div. — 37th  Div.  — 9th 
Landwehr  Div.  — one  Austro-Hung.  Div.  (un- 
identified). 


On  the  comparatively  narrow  Front  from 
Grand  Pre  to  the  Meuse  River  no  more  than 
nine  American  Divisions,  the  equivalent  of 
about  eighteen  German  Divisions,  could  be 
deployed  advantageously.  Hence  our  forma- 
tion here  was  very  deep.  East  of  the  Meuse, 
on  the  Front  from  Meuse  to  Beaumont, 
three  to  five  Divisions  could  be  deployed. 
The  roads  to  our  rear  were  few  in  number  and 
much  worn,  so  that  the  question  of  supply 
was  difficult.  There  was  no  shelter  for  troops 
north  of  the  Clermont-Verdun  road,  except 
the  elaborate  German  dugouts  in  the  Argonne 
Forest.  These  were  utilized  by  the  77th  Di- 
vision when  at  rest. 
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A plan  of  attack  proposed  by  American 
G.H.Q.  contemplated  an  advance  by  the  left 
of  the  First  Army.  That  is,  the  First  Army 
Corps  was  to  storm  the  Bois  de  Bourgogne, 
Bois  des  Loges,  and  Champigneulles,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Front  was  to  follow  up  this 
attack.  The  disadvantages  of  this  plan  are 
apparent  from  a study  of  the  terrain.  Not 
only  was  this  part  of  the  Front  excessively 
strong,  but  it  was  held  in  great  force  by  the 
very  best  of  the  enemy’s  troops;  furthermore, 
an  advance  on  this  part  of  our  line  was 
exposed  to  convergence  of  artillery  fire.  An 
attempt  under  this  plan  was  not  certain  of 
success  and  was  bound  to  entail  frightful 
losses. 

An  early  junction  with  the  right  of  the 
Fourth  French  Army  North  of  the  Bois  de 
Bourgogne  was  highly  desirable,  and  in  my 
judgment  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  deprive 
the  enemy  of  his  strong  line  on  the  North 
bank  of  the  Aisne  River.  Accordingly  a plan 
was  evolved  at  First  Army  Headquarters 
with  this  in  view,  which  was  believed  to  be 
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much  simpler  and  therefore  much  more  likely 
to  succeed  than  the  plan  of  G.H.Q.  This  plan 
of  the  First  Army  Command,  based  upon  the 
known  strength  and  disposition  of  the  enemy 
on  the  entire  Front,  was  to  drive  a wedge 
through  the  German  line  on  the  Front  in- 
cluded between  Saint-Georges  on  the  \\  est 
and  Aincreville  on  the  East,  and  to  seize  in 
the  first  day’s  advance  the  high  ground  near 
Buzancy  and  the  Barricourt  Ridge.  This 
would  forestall  any  possible  counter-attack 
in  force  from  these  advantageous  positions, 
and  would  at  once  place  the  defenders  of  the 
Bois  des  Loges  and  Bois  de  Bourgogne  in  a 
pocket  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being  cut 
off  by  our  troops  on  the  East  and  by  the 
Fourth  French  Army  on  the  West.  This  plan 
was  finally  approved  by  our  General  Head- 
quarters, and  from  that  moment  there  was 
no  doubt  at  First  Army  Headquarters  as  to 
the  result  of  the  attack. 

It  will  be  observed  that  under  this  plan  no 
advance  of  any  extent  was  expected  of  the 
First  Army  Corps  on  the  first  day.  An 
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advance  of  the  right  Division  (the  8oth 
Division)  of  the  First  Corps  was  necessary  in 
order  that  the  left  flank  of  the  main  attack 
should  be  protected.  Otherwise,  pressure  and 
the  threat  of  attack  was  all  that  was  expected 
of  the  First  Corps  on  November  1st. 

On  October  31st  the  morale  of  the  First 
Army  was  very  high,  and  all  were  eager  to 
advance.  So  confident  was  the  First  Army 
Command  as  to  results,  that  orders  for 
pursuit  were  in  the  hands  of  Corps  Com- 
manders before  the  attack  started.1  This 
confidence  had  permeated  through  the  whole 
Army,  and  nobody  had  any  doubt  about  the 
success  of  the  coming  drive. 

The  operation  about  to  commence  included 
three  phases: 

(1)  The  attack  on  November  1st. 

(2)  The  pursuit. 

(3)  The  crossing  of  the  Meuse  River. 

The  attack  of  November  1st  was  highly 

successful,  and  resulted  in  a great  break  in  the 

1 See  Appendices  1 and  2,  Field  Orders  87  and  88,  First 
Army,  A.E.F. 
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hostile  Front  exactly  as  planned.  The  Third 
and  Fifth  Army  Corps  in  our  center  carried 
their  attacks  with  fine  dash  and  spirit  to  the 
Barricourt  Ridge,  and  reached  the  general 
line  Aincreville,  West  of  Cote  243,  Northern 
edge  of  Bois  de  Barricourt,  and  center  of  the 
Bois  de  Folie  before  dark.  The  entire  defen- 
sive system  on  this  Front  was  overrun  beyond 
the  artillery  lines  of  the  enemy. 

At  a conference  of  Corps  Commanders  and 
their  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  October  30th,  I had 
insisted  upon  their  reaching  this  line  before 
dark  of  the  first  day,  for  the  reason  that  the 
attainment  of  these  positions  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a successful  counter-stroke 
in  force,  and  I knew  our  opponent  to  be  an 
aggressive  fighter  who  would  be  sure  to  come 
back  at  us  if  at  all  able  to  do  so.  He  had 
proved  this  quality  against  the  British  Army 
at  Cambrai  the  year  before. 

The  right  Division  (80th)  of  the  First  Corps 
advanced  in  close  connection  with  the  left  of 
the  Fifth  Corps  (2nd  Division),  thus  covering 
the  advance  against  a possible  counter-blow 
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from  the  region  of  the  Bois  de  Bourgogne. 
The  remainder  of  the  left  Corps  (the  First) 
was  unable  to  make  headway  during  the  day, 
although  it  pressed  the  enemy  strongly.  The 
Fourth  French  Army  on  this  day  reached 
the  general  line  — Primat,  East  of  Falaise, 
Chestres,  Vandy,  and  Terron. 

We  had  frequent  reports  of  the  progress 
made  during  the  day,  and  at  7:00  p.m.  I 
received  a telephone  message  from  our 
Commander-in-Chief,  whose  train  was  near 
our  Headquarters,  expressing  great  satisfac- 
tion but  remarking  that  the  left  of  the  Army 
was  held  up.  I replied  that  there  would  be  no 
enemy  in  front  of  the  First  Corps  on  Novem- 
ber 2nd,  as  the  advance  in  the  center  would 
certainly  force  them  to  go  North  and  to  go 
fast.  In  fact,  the  enemy  must  now  do  one  of 
two  things  — he  must  deliver  a powerful  and 
successful  counter-attack,  or  at  once  with- 
draw from  all  the  territory  South  of  the  line  — 
Buzancy-Boult-aux-Bois.  But  the  blow  de- 
livered by  the  3rd  and  5th  Army  Corps  was 
so  heavy  and  so  completely  successful  that 
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the  enemy  was  unable  to  make  any  offensiv  e 
return  at  all,  for  not  only  was  he  greatK 
demoralized,  but  we  held  the  only  ground 
from  which  such  a counter-blow  could  have 
been  launched  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

The  advance  was  resumed  early  November 
2nd.  As  foreseen  there  was  no  enemy  now  in 
front  of  the  First  Corps  and  that  Corps,  using 
motor  trucks  in  some  cases  to  carry  its 
infantry  and  to  regain  contact,  pushed 
rapidly  forward,  preceded  the  right  of  the 
Fourth  French  Army  at  Boult-aux-Bois  and 
drove  the  hostile  rear  guards  North  along  the 
East  bank  of  the  Bar  River.  Through  the 
days  of  November  2nd  and  3rd  the  attack 
continued  with  great  force,  and  the  Third 
and  Fifth  Army  Corps  drove  the  enemy 
across  the  Meuse  River. 

By  November  4th  the  enemy  was  in  full 
retreat  on  the  entire  Front  of  the  First  Army 
and  was  disorganized,  especially  between  the 
Meuse  and  Bar  Rivers.  How  I wished  for  a 
couple  of  divisions  of  cavalry,  trained  as  our 
regular  cavalry  is  trained!  Had  these  been 
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available  on  November  2nd,  I do  not  think 
any  organized  force  of  the  enemy  would  have 
crossed  the  Meuse,  and  our  captures  of  ma- 
teriel would  have  been  much  greater  than 
they  were.  Our  troops  frequently  attacked 
at  night,  and  gave  the  enemy  no  rest  and  no 
time  to  reorganize,  until  he  was  across  the 
Meuse  River  on  the  entire  Army  Front  from 
Wadelincourt  near  Sedan  to  south  of  Dun- 
sur-Meuse. 

Sedan  seemed  to  have  a strong  attraction 
for  the  First  Army.  The  phrase  ‘ take  Sedan  ’ 
became  a sort  of  fetish;  on  account  of  the 
historical  significance  of  the  place,  I suppose. 
But  the  appeal  had  an  especial  meaning 
for  the  French  on  our  left,  where  the  Ninth 
French  Army  Corps  formed  the  right  of  the 
Fourth  French  Army.  This  same  French 
Corps  had  been  in  Sedan  in  19 14  at  the  time 
of  the  first  great  German  advance  and 
was  driven  out  by  the  enemy.  Naturally 
they  wanted  to  go  back  there  and  so  they 
finally  did,  after  our  Western  boundary  had 
been  shifted  several  times  farther  South  in 
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order  to  make  room  for  the  French  Army. 
The  heights  commanding  Sedan  and  the 
Meuse  Valley,  and  especially  the  great  rail- 
road line,  were  really  all  that  mattered  to  us, 
and  these  we  reached  by  the  night  of  No- 
vember 6th~7th. 

On  November  9th  we  received  through  our 
General  Headquarters  a telegram  from  the 
Allied  Commander-in-Chief,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  General  Orders,  viz: 

Headquarters  First  Army 

General  Orders  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
No.  82  6 Nov-  J9l8 

It  is  with  much  pride  that  the  Army  Com- 
mander publishes  the  following  telegram,  re- 
ceived by  the  Commander-in-Chief  from  Marshal 
Foch: 

‘The  operations  which  were  begun  on  the 
first  of  November  by  the  First  American 
Army  have  already  assured  — thanks  to 
the  ability  of  the  High  Command,  and  the 
energy  and  bravery  of  the  troops  — results 
of  the  greatest  importance.  I am  happy  to 
send  you  my  warmest  congratulations  on 
the  success  of  these  operations.’ 

General  Pershing  adds  to  the  above: 

‘ In  transmitting  the  above  telegram  from 
the  Allied  Commander-in-Chief,  I desire  to 
express  my  admiration  of  the  past  successes 
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of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  First 
American  Army,  and  my  confidence  that 
they  are  yet  to  accomplish  still  greater 
deeds.’ 

By  Command  of 
Lieutenant-General  Liggett 

The  great  change  of  direction  executed  by 
the  First  Army,  from  facing  North  to  facing 
East,  necessitated  strong  protection  for  the 
outer  flank.  The  Fourth  French  Army  did 
not  keep  abreast  of  the  left  of  the  First  Army, 
consequently  we  had  to  maintain  the  First 
Army  Corps  on  our  left  flank.  This  resulted 
in  our  driving  the  enemy  through  Sedan,  even 
though  it  was  at  the  time  out  of  our  sector. 
The  First  Corps  was  gradually  withdrawn  to 
the  South  as  the  French  came  up.  This  Corps 
was  to  be  used  later,  if  needed,  in  the  attack 
to  the  East. 

The  crossing  of  the  Meuse  River  began  on 
November  4th.  Between  the  Meuse  and 
Chiers  Rivers,  North  and  Northeast  of 
Stenay,  there  was  a very  strong  enemy 
position  which  commanded  the  Meuse  cross- 
ings in  that  vicinity.  It  was  apparent  that 
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the  enemy  would  make  a strong  resistance  on 
this  position  in  order  to  cover  the  withdrawal 
of  his  forces  retreating  from  Sedan  and 
Mezieres.  Once  our  troops  had  crossed  the 
Meuse  River  South  of  Stenay,  an  advance  in 
the  direction  of  Montmedy  would  turn  this 
position.  It  was  also  apparent  that  such  a 
maneuver  would  develop  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  the  capture  of  the  large  masses  of 
German  troops  driven  back  on  the  line 
Sedan-Montmedy,  and  by  taking  in  reverse 
the  hostile  fortifications  (Hindenburg  Line) 
about  Haraumont  would  clear  the  heights  of 
the  Meuse.  It  was  necessary  to  cover  such  an 
advance  by  powerful  artillery  fire  from  the 
heights  near  Villers-devant-Dun,  for  protec- 
tion of  the  troops  engaged.  On  November 
4th,  the  Third  Corps  gained  bridgeheads  on 
the  Meuse  well  South  of  Dun,  and  this  Corps, 
with  the  Second  French  Colonial  Corps 
(which  had  relieved  the  Seventeenth  French 
Corps)  gradually  cleared  the  Cotes  de  Meuse. 

The  attack  extended  to  the  South  as  the 
enemy  was  forced  Eastward.  The  vicinities  of 
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Baalon,  Louppy,  Damvillers,  and  Cote  de 
Romagne  were  all  carried,  and  by  November 
ioth  an  excellent  line  of  departure  for  a gen- 
eral attack  toward  Montmedy  and  Longwy 
had  been  secured.  Late  on  November  ioth 
instructions  from  higher  authority  directed 
a general  attack,  which  was  executed  on  the 
whole  Front  of  the  First  Army  early  on  No- 
vember nth.  Crossings  of  the  Meuse  were 
secured  by  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  during 
the  night  of  November  ioth-nth,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Army  advanced  on  the  whole 
Front. 

At  6: 25  a.m.  November  nth,  word  was  re- 
ceived at  my  Headquarters  that  the  Armis- 
tice had  been  signed,  and  would  take  effect 
at  11:00  a.m.  This  information  was  at  once 
transmitted  to  the  troops.  The  line  of  the 
First  Army  on  November  nth  at  11:00 
A.M.  was  Fresnes,  Grimaucourt,  Abacourt, 
Ville-devant-Chaumont,  Chaumont-devant- 
Damvillers,  Peuvillers,  Jametz,  Remoiville, 
Louppy,  Baalon,  Stenay,  the  Meuse,  Moulins, 
the  Meuse,  Pont-Maugis. 
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The  results  achieved  by  the  First  Army  in 
the  Meuse-Argonne  operation  are  so  evident 
that  little  discussion  is  required.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  advances  of  the  First  Army  from 
November  1st  to  November  nth  becomes 
apparent  from  a study  of  the  whole  Western 
Front  as  it  stood  on  October  31st.  This  Army 
struck  a vital  blow  which  was  felt  on  the 
entire  Western  Front. 

The  retreat  of  the  enemy  on  his  whole 
Front  pivoted  on  the  sector  attacked  by  the 
First  Army,  and  the  holding  of  these  positions 
was  essential  to  the  orderly  withdrawal  of  his 
forces.  For  that  reason  the  operations  of 
the  First  Army  were  of  prime  importance  in 
the  general  strategical  plan  of  attack.  The 
penetration  of  the  enemy’s  position  by  the 
First  Army  on  November  1st  was  a signal  for 
a general  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  the  en- 
emy, all  along  the  line  West,  and  North  to 
the  junction  of  the  Mons  Canal  with  the 
Scheldt.  This  territory  was  hurriedly  evacu- 
ated, and  on  November  8th  the  Allied  forces 
had  pushed  forward  nearly  to  the  Southwest 
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face  of  the  Ardennes,  while  in  the  North  the 
Belgians  had  reached  the  gates  of  Ghent. 

The  Front  occupied  by  the  First  Army  was 
sixty-three  kilometres  in  extent.  This  was 
only  a little  over  one  seventh  of  the  entire 
active  Front  in  the  West,  yet  the  enemy 
brought  against  the  First  Army  one  fourth  of 
his  entire  strength.  From  a maneuver  and 
supply  standpoint,  the  ninety-degree  change 
of  direction  made  by  the  First  Army  between 
November  ist  and  November  nth  was  a very 
difficult  operation.  Starting  on  a general 
East-and-West  line,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Army  ended  the  War  on  a general  North- 
and-South  line.  Such  a change  presented 
difficulties  which  were  overcome  only  by 
especially  efficient  staff  work. 

The  Army  reached  an  indicated  strength 
of  1,031,000  officers  and  men,  including  896,- 
000  Americans  and  135,000  French.  Four 
thousand  guns  were  employed,  and  this  meant 
one  cannon  for  every  ten  yards  of  Front.  The 
transportation  and  supply  of  Divisions  to  and 
from  the  Meuse— Argonne  Front  was  an  im- 
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mense  task.  There  were  twenty-six  American 
and  seven  French  Divisions,  aside  from  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Corps  and  Army 
troops  moved  in  and  out  of  the  Army  Zone. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  men 
were  evacuated  to  the  rear  during  the  period 
from  September  20th  to  November  nth, 
1918,  and  100,000  replacements  were  re- 
ceived. Our  total  losses  from  all  causes  were 
117,000  men  of  all  ranks.  Enemy  losses  from 
all  causes,  including  26,000  prisoners,  were 
estimated  at  126,000;  884  cannons,  over  3000 
machine  guns,  and  great  quantities  of  mili- 
tary stores  and  munitions  were  taken  from 
the  enemy. 

The  pursuit  and  combat  work  of  the  air 
forces  of  the  First  Army  are  illustrated  by  the 
following  figures: 


(a)  Number  of  enemy  planes  destroyed 417 

(b)  Number  of  enemy  balloons  destroyed.  ...  53 

(c)  Number  of  our  planes  lost  in  action 192 

(d)  Number  of  our  balloons  destroyed 22 


In  the  final  analysis,  success  in  air  service 
operations  is  measured  by  the  total  number  of 
hostile  airplanes  destroyed. 
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Our  experience  demonstrated  that  aerial 
bombardment  of  towns,  railroads,  bridges, 
etc.,  produces  little  material  effect;  it  has  a 
moral  effect,  however,  if  constantly  repeated. 
Bombing  operations  directed  against  troops, 
especially  when  carried  out  in  close  liaison 
with  one’s  own  fighting  troops,  produce  ex- 
cellent effects  in  both  a moral  and  material 
way,  and  should  receive  more  attention  in  our 
air  service  forces.  A small  air  service  unit, 
about  six  planes  for  observation  and  contact 
work,  should  be  added  to  the  Division  as  a 
permanent  unit  thereof. 

My  experience  in  these  operations  also 
confirmed  my  view  that  armored  tanks  have 
become  an  auxiliary  arm  to  the  infantry,  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  effective  independent 
tank  action.  Tank  units,  like  machine  gun 
units,  should  be  associated  and  trained  with 
the  infantry,  and  the  training  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  line  commanders  who  employ 
these  auxiliaries  in  action. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the 
entire  operation  the  First  Army  did  not  fire 
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one  American  gun,  except  the  14-inch  Naval 
guns,  nor  did  it  use  one  American  shell  manu- 
factured for  American  use.  The  First  Army 
began  its  attack  about  a year  and  a half  after 
the  United  States  came  into  the  War.  We 
were  indeed  fortunate  to  have  Allies  to  hold 
the  lines  in  the  meantime,  and  to  supply  us 
with  artillery,  ammunition,  and  other  aids 
when  the  time  for  our  attack  arrived. 

Probably  the  most  impressive  moment  of 
the  War  was  at  eleven  o’clock  November  1 1 , 
1918,  when  the  infernal  uproar  which  had 
been  continuous  for  a long  time  suddenly 
gave  place  to  a silence  which  was  stunning. 
Certain  persons  have  criticized  the  action  of 
the  Armies  in  keeping  up  the  offensive  to  the 
last  moment.  This  criticism  is  unwarranted. 
The  Allied  Generalissimo,  from  long  and  bit- 
ter experience,  knew  his  foe  well,  and  realized 
fully  that  our  shifty  enemy  would  quickly 
take  advantage  of  any  let-up  on  our  part.  On 
the  evening  of  November  9th,  he  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  the  American  Com- 
mander-in-Chief: 
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It  is  important  to  coordinate  and  expedite  our 
movements.  I appeal  to  the  energy  and  initiative 
of  the  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  to 
make  decisive  the  results  obtained. 

This  instruction  was  the  basis  of  the  order 
of  attack  for  November  nth  issued  from 
American  G.H.Q.  These  orders  were  insist- 
ent, and  there  never  was  any  ground  what- 
ever for  the  insinuation  that  we  lost  men 
needlessly. 

Shortly  after  the  Armistice  went  into  ef- 
fect, the  First  Corps  Headquarters,  1st,  2nd, 
3rd,  32nd,  and  42nd  Divisions,  and  a number 
of  Corps  and  Army  troops  were  transferred 
from  the  First  Army  to  the  Third  Army,  as  a 
part  of  the  Army  of  Occupation,  and  these 
units  were  completely  fitted  out  for  their  work 
in  all  particulars  by  the  First  Army.  Until 
November  20th,  supply  and  communication 
for  these  units  were  maintained  by  the  First 
Army,  including  the  construction  of  railroad 
and  telephone  lines  into  German  territory. 

The  First  Army  was  called  upon  to  make 
prompt  provision  for  the  reception  of  thou- 
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sands  of  destitute  persons,  including  French, 
Russians,  Italians,  and  others,  who  came  into 
the  Army  area  from  evacuated  territory  . The 
entire  Army  battle  area  was  policed  during 
November  and  December,  and  property  was 
salvaged  to  the  amount  of  $20, 000,000.  The 
burial  and  registration  of  the  dead  were 
completed. 

Gradually  the  First  Army  was  withdrawn 
from  its  battle  area  to  rest  and  train  in  areas 
South  of  Bar-sur-Aube,  where  First  Army 
Headquarters  were  established.  These  move- 
ments were  completed  by  January  1,  19 *9* 
The  First  Army  then  consisted  of  Army 
artillery,  air  service,  and  other  Army  troops, 
three  Army  Corps  with  Corps  troops,  and  nine 
Divisions:  the  First  Army  Corps  (Wright) 
with  Headquarters  at  Tonnerre,  including 
the  36th  (Smith),  78th  (McRae),  and  80th, 
(Sturgis)  Divisions;  the  Fifth  Army  Corps 
(Summerall)  with  Headquarters  at  Nogent- 
en-Bassigny,  including  the  26th  (Hale),  29th 
(Morton),  and  82nd  (Duncan)  Divisions;  and 
the  Eighth  Army  Corps  (Allen)  wdth  Head- 
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quarters  at  Montigny-sur-Aube,  with  the  6th 
(Gordon),  77th  (Alexander),  and  8 1st  (Bailey) 
Divisions. 

During  the  time  the  First  Army  remained 
in  training  areas,  which  lasted  until  April, 
1919,  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the 
soldiers  in  proper  morale.  Work  and  amuse- 
ments were  so  blended  that  with  the  aid  of 
the  different  Welfare  Associations,  such  as 
the  Red  Cross,  Salvation  Army,  Y.M.C.A., 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  Jewish  Welfare 
Society,  we  were  able  to  return  these  young 
men  to  their  own  country  in  proper  form. 
They  went  home  excellent  soldiers,  who  for 
the  most  part  had  proved  themselves  in  front 
of  the  enemy.  In  addition  to  their  work  in 
looking  after  the  training,  comfort,  and  well- 
being of  their  men,  the  officers  had  the  task  of 
extracting  and  recording  for  future  uses  the 
lessons  learned  from  their  experience  in  the 
field. 

On  April  15,  1919,  the  First  Army  was 
disbanded,  all  the  Divisions  being  then  in 
transit  for  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
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time  I was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the 
Army  of  Occupation  (Third  Army,  A.E.F.) 
on  the  Rhine. 

The  following  order  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  A.E.F.,  under  date  of  December  19, 
1918,  is  evidence  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  First  Army. 

The  Meuse-Argonne  Offensive 
G.H.Q. 

American  Expeditionary  Forces 
General  Orders 

No.  232  France,  Dec.  19,  1918 

It  is  with  a sense  of  gratitude  for  its  splendid 
accomplishment,  which  will  live  through  all  his- 
tory, that  I record  in  General  Orders  a tribute 
to  the  victory  of  the  First  Army  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  battle. 

Tested  and  strengthened  by  the  reduction  of 
the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  for  more  than  six  weeks 
you  battered  against  the  pivot  of  the  enemy  line 
on  the  western  front.  It  was  a position  of  impos- 
ing natural  strength,  stretching  on  both  sides  of 
the  Meuse  River  from  the  bitterly  contested 
hills  of  Verdun  to  the  almost  impenetrable  for- 
est of  the  Argonne;  a position,  moreover,  fortified 
by  four  years  of  labor  designed  to  render  it  im- 
pregnable; a position  held  with  the  fullest  re- 
sources of  the  enemy.  That  position  you  broke 
utterly,  and  thereby  hastened  the  collapse  of  the 
enemy’s  military  power. 
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Soldiers  of  all  of  the  divisions  engaged  under 
the  First,  Third  and  Fifth  American  Corps  and 
the  Second  Colonial  and  Seventeenth  French 
Corps  — the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  26th,  28th, 
29th,  32nd,  33rd,  37th,  42nd,  77th,  78th,  79th, 
80th,  8 1st,  82nd,  89th,  90th  and  91st  American 
divisions,  the  18th  and  26th  French  divisions, 
and  the  10th  and  15th  French  Colonial  Divisions 

— you  will  be  long  remembered  for  the  stubborn 
persistence  of  your  progress,  your  storming  of 
obstinately  defended  machine  gun  nests,  your 
penetration,  yard  by  yard,  of  woods  and  ravines, 
your  heroic  resistance  in  the  face  of  counter- 
attacks, supported  by  powerful  artillery  fire.  For 
more  than  a month,  from  the  initial  attack  of 
September  26th,  you  fought  your  way  slowly 
through  the  Argonne,  through  the  woods  and 
over  hills  west  of  the  Meuse;  you  slowly  en- 
larged your  hold  on  the  Cotes  de  Meuse  to  the 
east,  and  then,  on  the  1st  of  November,  your 
attack  forced  the  enemy  into  flight.  Pressing  his 
retreat,  you  cleared  the  entire  left  bank  of  the 
Meuse  south  of  Sedan,  and  then  stormed  the 
heights  on  the  right  bank  and  drove  him  into  the 
plain  beyond. 

Soldiers  of  all  army  and  corps  troops  engaged 

— to  you  no  less  credit  is  due;  your  steadfast 
adherence  to  duty  and  your  dogged  determina- 
tion in  the  face  of  all  obstacles  made  possible 
the  heroic  deeds  cited  above. 

The  achievement  of  the  First  Army,  which  is 
scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  American  history,  must 
remain  a source  of  proud  satisfaction  to  the 
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troops  who  participated  in  the  last  campaign  of 
the  war.  The  American  people  will  remember 
it  as  the  realization  of  the  hitherto  potential 
strength  of  the  American  contribution  toward 
the  cause  to  which  they  had  sworn  allegiance. 
There  can  be  no  greater  reward  for  a soldier  or 
for  a soldier’s  memory. 

This  order  will  be  read  to  all  organizations  at 
the  first  assembly  formation  after  its  receipt. 

John  J.  Pershing 

General,  Commander-in-Chief 
American  Expeditionary  Forces 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  THIRD  AMERICAN  ARMY  (ARMY 
OF  OCCUPATION)  ON  THE  RHINE 

May  2nd  to  July  ist,  1919 

The  First  Army,  A.E.F.,  having  been  dis- 
banded and  sent  home,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  ordered  me  to  proceed  with  my 
personal  Aide-de-Camp,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
P.  L.  Stackpole,  to  Coblenz,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  Rivers,  to  assume 
command  of  the  Third  Army  in  occupation  of 
the  bridgehead  at  that  city. 

We  left  Bar-sur-Aube  on  April  30th  and 
drove  to  Nancy,  stopping  there  overnight. 
Nancy  had  not  been  injured  greatly  during 
the  War,  though  it  had  been  bombarded  and 
bombed  at  intervals.  This  vicinity  which  we 
had  studied  in  1918  when  First  Corps  Head- 
quarters were  in  the  Vosges,  was  particularly 
interesting  to  me  because  of  the  magnificent 
defensive  battle  waged  there  by  the  right 
of  the  French  Army,  during  the  first  great 
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German  drive  in  1914  which  ended  on  the 
Marne  River.  The  part  played  in  that 
Campaign  by  the  French  General  Castelnau 
was  in  a measure  decisive  of  the  final  result, 
for  his  splendid  handling  of  numerically 
inferior  French  forces  on  the  Couronne  of 
Nancy  completely  deceived  the  German  High 
Command  and  left  them  under  the  delusion 
that  the  mass  of  the  French  Army  was  in  that 
vicinity. 

General  Castelnau  not  only  administered 
to  the  superior  German  forces  a decisive  de- 
feat and  caused  the  German  Army  a loss  of 
120,000  men  in  their  desperate  attempts  to 
break  through,  but  his  success  also  enabled 
Marshal  Joffre  to  transfer  important  forces 
from  this  flank  to  his  mass  of  maneuver  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris  in  time  to  attack  von  Kluck’s 
exposed  Northern  flank  at  the  opening  of  the 
battle  of  the  Marne. 

From  Nancy  we  motored  to  Treves  (Ad- 
vance Headquarters,  American  G.H.Q.)  by 
way  of  Metz.  At  the  service  schools  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  and  later  at  the  Army  War 
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College  in  Washington,  many  American 
officers  had  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Metz, 
through  exhaustive  studies  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  1870-1871,  and  the  works  of 
the  wonderful  military  teacher  Griepenkerl, 
which  were  used  as  textbooks  at  the  Schools. 
Little  did  we  think  at  Leavenworth  or  at  the 
War  College  that  a knowledge  of  that  ground 
wTould  ever  be  of  any  practical  value  to  us,  or 
that  we  should  be  called  upon  for  action  in  the 
field  anywhere  outside  our  own  country.  Our 
knowledge  of  Lorraine  was  of  immense  value 
during  1918,  though  most  of  it  had  been  ac- 
quired five  years  before. 

My  old  friend  the  late  General  de  Maud’- 
Huy  was  Military  Governor  of  Metz  at  the 
time,  and  I wished  very  much  to  pay  my 
respects  to  him,  but  we  were  prevented  from 
doing  so  as  the  city  was  under  martial  law 
owing  to  a May  1st  labor  demonstration,  so 
we  went  around  the  city  and  proceeded  by 
way  of  Thionville.  I afterward  wrote  the 
General  reproaching  him  for  allowing  such  a 
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condition  in  his  town  that  his  friends  could 
not  visit  him,  and  received  a humorous  reply 
to  the  effect  that  had  he  known  we  were  in 
the  vicinity  he  would  have  turned  out  the 
garrison  to  escort  us  to  his  Headquarters. 

We  remained  overnight  at  Treves,  an  in- 
teresting city,  very  quiet  and  orderly,  with 
the  people  going  about  their  usual  vocations 
as  though  war  had  never  existed.  On  the 
following  afternoon,  May  2nd,  after  driving 
through  a beautiful  country  absolutely  un- 
touched by  war,  we  arrived  at  Coblenz,  the 
Third  American  Army  Headquarters. 

I immediately  assumed  Command  and  held 
a conference  with  the  Staff  in  order  to  obtain 
quickly  some  general  knowledge  of  conditions 
in  the  bridgehead.  It  was  a source  of  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  my 
former  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  First  Corps, 
Brigadier-General  Malin  Craig,  now  serving 
as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  of  Occupation 
with  other  distinguished  officers  trained  in 
the  First  Corps  acting  as  chiefs  of  various 
Staff  sections. 
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The  French  Army  of  Occupation  (Mangin), 
with  Headquarters  at  Mayence,  held  the 
bridgehead  adjoining  ours  to  the  South,  and  I 
soon  found  that  owing  to  certain  misunder- 
standings the  feeling  existing  between  our 
people  and  the  French  was  not  as  cordial  as  it 
should  have  been.  It  was  deplorable  and 
unnecessary  that  any  friction  should  have 
developed,  and  I at  once  took  steps  to  re- 
move the  causes  of  misunderstanding,  and 
established  thoroughly  cordial  relations  with 
General  Mangin  and  the  French  Army  of 
Occupation.  With  General  Robertson  and 
the  British  Army  in  the  Cologne  bridgehead 
to  the  North  of  us,  our  relations  were  always 
cordial.  It  was,  I felt,  imperative  that  the 
three  Allies  on  the  Rhine  should  not  fail  in 
mutual  understanding  and  good  fellowship, 
and  that  they  should  show  an  unbroken  front 
to  our  enemy,  eager  then,  as  always,  to  create 
discussions  and  foment  dissension,  with  the 
hope  of  weakening  in  the  Allied  Armies  that 
mutual  confidence  which  had  existed  during 
the  fighting. 
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At  this  time  it  was  thought  that  the 
American  Commander-in-Chief  would  return 
to  the  United  States  in  early  July,  leaving  the 
Commander  on  the  Rhine  in  direct  charge  of 
American  military  affairs  in  Europe.  In  such 
an  event  it  was  proposed  to  use  the  Third 
Army  Staff  as  Staff  of  the  new  General  Head- 
quarters, to  abolish  the  great  Service  of 
Supply  of  the  A.E.F.  as  it  then  existed,  and 
to  establish  a new  Service  of  Supply  which 
would  be  simply  a line  of  communication 
from  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam  as  our  bases  of 
supply  under  the  management  of  the  G.-4, 
General  Staff  Section  Third  Army.  In  certain 
quarters  a desire  was  manifested  to  build  up 
another  Service  of  Supply  similar  to  the  great 
one  then  existing,  but  such  an  organization  was 
quite  unnecessary  because  the  force  was  com- 
paratively small  and  continually  decreasing. 

At  this  time  the  Third  Army  (Liggett) 
consisted  of  the  Staff,  the  Third  Army  Corps 
(Hines)  including  the  1st  (McGlachlin)  and 
2nd  (Lejeune)  Divisions,  the  Fourth  Army 
Corps  (Summerall)  including  the  3rd  (Howze), 
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4th  (Hersey),  and  6th  (Gordon)  Divisions,  and 
the  Seventh  Army  Corps  (Allen)  including 
the  5th  (Ely)  and  90th  (Martin)  Divisions, 
a total  of  about  150,000  men.  There  were 
no  Army  troops  except  Aviation.  The  32nd, 
42nd,  and  89th  Divisions  had  been  ordered 
home  and  were  en  route  to  ports  of  embar- 
kation. 

At  our  Headquarters  a special  bureau  of 
the  Staff  handled  all  questions  arising  where 
civil  authority  was  concerned,  so  that  I 
personally  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  German  civil  authorities.  A Commission 
formed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
took  over  the  work  of  several  existing  com- 
missions in  distribution  of  supplies  to  civil- 
ians. There  was,  however,  but  little  indica- 
tion of  underfeeding  of  the  German  people 
in  this  Army  Zone. 

A close  inspection  of  our  troops,  made  at 
the  earliest  moment,  satisfied  me  that  while 
in  the  main  our  affairs  were  in  good  condition, 
many  irregularities  had  grown  up  which  had 
to  be  speedily  eradicated. 
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On  May  ioth,  General  Pershing  paid  us  a 
visit  and  informed  us  that  plans  had  been 
changed  and  American  General  Headquarters 
would  remain  at  Chaumont  or  Paris  and  that, 
as  soon  as  the  Army  of  Occupation  could  be 
disbanded,  a small  volunteer  force  would  take 
over  the  bridgehead  at  Coblenz. 

Five  days  later,  Marshal  Foch  visited  us 
and  remained  two  days.  Inasmuch  as  he 
would  personally  command  the  Belgian, 
British,  American,  and  French  forces  on  the 
Rhine  in  case  further  pressure  should  become 
necessary,  he  wished  to  learn  at  first  hand  the 
condition  of  all  forces  and  their  fitness  for  a 
forward  movement.  The  Marshal  did  not 
seem  at  all  certain  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment would  sign  the  treaty,  and  in  case  of 
refusal,  an  Allied  advance  upon  Berlin  would 
follow.  The  details  of  such  a movement  were 
worked  out  for  the  Third  American  Army 
during  the  Marshal’s  visit,  and  are  set  forth 
in  the  Field  Orders  and  Map  shown  in 
Appendix.  It  was  at  that  time  evident  that 
the  one  leading  thought  in  the  mind  of  the 
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Marshal  was  security  for  the  future  for 
France,  such  as  continued  possession  of  the 
line  of  the  Rhine  would  give.  What  he  de- 
sired above  all  else  was  a military  frontier 
which  could  be  held  without  too  great  a drain 
on  French  man-power. 

His  visit  was  a delight  to  me,  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  wonderful  personality,  but  be- 
cause I had  an  opportunity  to  go  over  with 
him  the  whole  War,  from  the  days  of  1914  to 
the  end.  I could  not,  however,  get  him  to 
confess  that  he  personally  caused  the  cutting 
of  the  dykes  on  the  Yser  River  in  Belgium  in 
1915,  when  this  action  and  this  only  stood 
between  the  Allies  and  ruin.  He  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  American  assistance  in  the 
critical  days  of  1918.  The  Marshal  was  non- 
committal upon  the  subject  of  the  Armistice 
terms,  but  I believe  he  agreed  with  me  that  if 
the  Allies  had  added  one  more  article  to  the 
terms  — drastic  as  they  were  — the  enemy 
would  still  have  signed.  This  article  should 
have  read  ‘that  the  German  Armies  will  lay 
down  all  arms  and  march  back  to  Germany, 
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unarmed.’  The  German  leaders  would  in  my 
judgment  have  consented  to  any  terms  which 
would  have  prevented  the  armed  invasion  of 
their  country  because,  judging  the  Allies  by 
their  own  actions,  they  believed  our  Armies 
would  ravage,  pillage,  and  destroy  just  as 
theirs  did.  They  did  not  realize  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  would  have  been  permitted. 

Upon  request  of  General  Pershing,  we 
started  for  Calais  on  May  19th  via  Liege  and 
Brussels,  the  purpose  being  to  meet  our 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Calais  and  to  ac- 
company him  to  London  and  be  present  with 
him  at  the  celebration  of  Empire  Day.  At 
Brussels,  howrever,  wre  wrere  met  by  tele- 
graphic orders  to  return  to  Coblenz  and  pre- 
pare for  a forward  movement  into  Germany 
because  of  indications  that  the  proposed 
treaty  vrould  not  be  accepted  by  the  German 
Government.  This  deprived  me  of  the  only 
opportunity  I had  to  visit  England,  which  I 
desired  greatly  to  do. 

On  our  return  trip  we  spent  several  interest- 
ing hours  in  going  over  the  battlefields  of 
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Waterloo,  Quatre  Bras,  and  Ligny,  where  the 
fate  of  Europe  was  settled  for  a time  in  1815. 
The  huge  monument  erected  at  Waterloo 
changed  the  topographical  detail  at  a critical 
point  quite  materially.  Quatre  Bras  and 
Ligny  are  practically  unchanged.  In  those 
days  of  comparatively  short  range  weapons 
and  massed  formations,  it  did  not  require  any 
great  extent  of  countryside  in  order  to  settle 
matters  when  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand 
men  were  engaged  on  a side.  Everything  was 
‘close  up.’  The  ‘old  Master’  did  not  do 
justice  to  his  former  transcendent  military 
ability  in  the  execution  of  his  last  Campaign, 
beautifully  planned  though  it  was. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1919,  a move- 
ment developed  in  the  Rhineland  to  oust  the 
Prussian  civil  authorities  and  to  found  a 
Rhenish  Republic  of  Provinces  West  of  the 
Rhine.  Just  who  were  at  the  bottom  of  this 
movement  I did  not  know,  though  I had  my 
suspicions.  On  May  22nd,  a delegation  of 
French  officers  from  Mayence  (French  Army 
Headquarters  in  Germany)  waited  upon  me 
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and  said  that  it  was  understood  at  Mayence 
that  the  Rhenish  Republic  was  to  be  es- 
tablished, that  fifty  delegates  would  soon 
meet  at  Coblenz  and  establish  a German 
Independent  State  with  a new  set  of  civil 
officers;  that  the  French  commander  on  the 
Rhine  was  prepared  to  recognize  the  new 
Civil  Government  to  be  set  up  at  Coblenz 
and  was  anxious  to  know  what  we  would  do. 

I informed  them  that  we  had  no  authority  to 
acquiesce  in  any  such  plan  for  a meeting  of 
delegates  at  Coblenz;  that  under  existing  in- 
structions we  should  decline  to  deal  with  any 
new  government  and  would  recognize  only 
the  one  existing;  that  if  they  expected  any- 
thing else  they  should  go  to  Treves,  the  Ad- 
vance American  General  Headquarters.  This 
ended  the  matter.  There  was  no  meeting 
of  delegates,  no  revolution,  and  no  change 
in  the  Civil  Government  existing  under  the 
Armistice. 

There  was  an  aftermath  to  this  performance. 
On  May  25th,  the  French  Secretary  of  State 
came  to  Coblenz,  bearing  instructions  from 
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the  French  Premier  who  was  much  concerned 
because  in  some  unknown  manner  an  im- 
pression had  been  produced  at  Paris  that 
F rench  delegates  were  concerned  in  the 
establishment  of  a Rhine  Republic.  The 
Secretary  of  State  was  greatly  alarmed  lest 
the  good  understanding  and  cooperation 
between  the  Allies  on  the  Rhine  might  be 
impaired.  He  was  assured  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  cooperation  between  the  Americans 
and  the  French  and  that  the  Front  was 
united.  If  French  delegates  were  interested 
in  the  affair,  I never  knew  it,  nor  had  I sup- 
posed that  any  delegates  other  than  German 
were  concerned. 

On  May  26th,  General  Fayolle,  Command- 
ing the  French  Group  of  Armies  (Fourth, 
Eighth,  and  Tenth)  visited  us  and  went  over 
our  plans  for  the  advance  in  case  such 
movement  should  become  necessary.  He  was 
alarmed  by  a report  of  heavy  concentrations 
of  German  troops  at  Ulm,  Weimar  and  Frank- 
fort. We  had  heard  nothing  about  such  ac- 
tivities and  the  report  afterward  proved  a 
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myth.  We  knew  there  were  only  weak  de- 
tachments of  German  troops  in  our  Front, 
and  that  what  little  artillery  they  had  was 
being  moved  Eastward.  We  had  daily  re- 
ports in  detail  of  all  that  occurred  in  our 
Army  Zone,  and  these  indicated  that  the 
attitude  of  the  population  was  very  concilia- 
tory and  the  behavior  excellent. 

On  June  ioth,  General  Degoutte  visited 
us.  The  General  formerly  commanded  the 
Sixth  French  Army  in  which  the  First  Ameri- 
can Army  Corps  had  operated  in  the  Second 
Marne  Campaign.  He  was  returning  from 
his  field  of  duty  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  com- 
bined French,  American,  and  Belgian  Army 
which  had  operated  under  command  of  King 
Albert  of  Belgium  during  the  1918  Campaign 
in  Flanders. 

The  General  was  depressed  by  the  result 
of  his  observations  in  Germany,  where  pro- 
sperity and  comfort  were  everywhere  in  evi- 
dence, in  contrast  with  the  barrenness  of 
Northeastern  France  and  portions  of  Bel- 
gium. He  expressed  regret  that  the  Armistice 
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had  stopped  an  operation  which,  if  continued 
another  month,  would  have  brought  about 
the  surrender  of  the  German  Army  in  the 
field.  He  was  not  alone  in  this  conviction. 

The  General  described  to  us  the  work  of 
King  Albert’s  Army,  and  among  other  things 
said  that  in  the  drive  of  November  ist,  he 
had  for  the  first  time  on  the  Western  Front 
an  opportunity  to  use  two  cavalry  Divisions 
to  great  advantage.  He  believes  strongly  in 
maintaining  cavalry  forces  and  encourages 
the  Americans  to  keep  up  this  branch  of  the 
service  in  which  the  French  are  losing  interest. 
He  remarked  that  cavalry  may  have  but  little 
opportunity  for  a year  or  more  of  war  and 
then  come  in  and  wind  it  up  successfully.  He 
spoke  very  highly  of  the  splendid  service 
rendered  by  the  American  37  th  and  91st 
Divisions  operating  in  King  Albert’s  Army. 

We  gave  General  Degoutte  an  opportunity 
to  inspect  the  Provisional  Infantry  Regiment 
which  had  been  organized  to  represent  the 
Army  at  Paris  and  London.  It  was  composed 
of  selected  men  — two  companies  of  200  men 
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from  each  of  our  Divisions,  the  1st,  2nd,  3rc^, 
4th,  5th  and  6th  Divisions  and  was  the 
finest  regiment  I have  ever  seen.  The  appear- 
ance, marching,  and  discipline  of  these  men 
were  a source  of  pride  to  us  all.  It  was  need- 
less to  say  that  our  distinguished  visitor  was 
enthusiastic  over  this  regiment. 

On  June  13th,  the  Chief  of  American  Air 
Service  visited  Coblenz  and  communicated 
orders  that  in  case  of  an  advance  we  should 
do  no  bombing  without  explicit  instructions 
from  General  Headquarters.  We  had  neither 
bombers  nor  bombs  in  the  Third  Army 
Aviation. 

On  June  14th,  I visited  the  entire  line  of 
outposts  covering  the  Coblenz  bridgehead  and 
found  everything  in  proper  condition.  The 
attitude  of  officers  and  men  was  fine,  and  the 
behavior  of  inhabitants  of  the  Army  Zone 
was  normal. 

On  the  evening  of  June  16th,  the  French 
Mission  informed  us  that  orders  had  been  sent 
to  the  respective  Allied  Headquarters  and 
should  reach  us  during  the  night.  These 
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orders  had  the  effect  of  starting  the  concentra- 
tion preparatory  to  an  advance,  but  no  forward 
movement  was  to  be  made  without  further 
announcement.  This  movement  of  concentra- 
tion had  a good  effect,  and  as  the  event 
proved,  the  threat  of  an  advance  sufficed  and 
we  did  not  have  to  go  forward  — a fortunate 
circumstance  from  many  points  of  view  and 
in  particular  because  further  loss  of  life  would 
have  been  deplorable.  Our  obstinate  adver- 
sary finally  signed  the  treaty. 

The  French  and  British  concentrations 
began  on  June  17th  and  the  American 
concentration  began  on  the  same  day  and  was 
to  be  completed  on  the  20th.  We  had  avail- 
able the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Divisions,  and 
a French  Cavalry  Division  (less  one  Brigade) 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Third  Army.  The 
5th  Division  could  be  made  available  very 
quickly,  so  that  we  could  count  upon  about 
115,000  men  for  action.  We  received  official 
notice  that  June  23rd  would  be  the  last  day 
for  the  Germans  to  sign  the  treaty  without 
further  hostilities,  and  a wire  from  the 
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Allied  Generalissimo,  through  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  announced  7:00  p.m.  June 
23rd  as  the  final  hour,  directed  immediate 
forward  movement  at  that  time,  and  asked 
for  a statement  of  our  plans  for  such  move- 
ment. The  preliminary  line  to  be  reached  be- 
tween 7:00  a.m.  and  9: 15  p.m.  was  indicated 
as  the  line  of  railway  — Limberg-Westen- 
burg-Hachenburg-Altenkirchen.  This,  how- 
ever, was  all  contingent  upon  a further  order 
from  Marshal  Foch,  without  which  the  de- 
cisive forward  movement  would  be  held 
up. 

On  Sunday,  June  22nd,  we  received  intelli- 
gence from  Weimar  that  the  German  Assem- 
bly had  voted  237  for  and  138  against  signing 
the  treaty,  and  subsequently  that  the  As- 
sembly had  endorsed  the  Bauer  Cabinet, 
which  approved  signing  the  treaty  with  some 
modifications  as  to  German  guilt  for  the  war 
and  the  delivery  of  certain  German  offenders 
against  the  laws  of  war.  These  modifications 
were  refused  by  the  Allies,  and  the  German 
Cabinet  decided  to  sign  unconditionally  on 
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June  23rd.  At  noon  of  this  day  the  Assembly 
passed  a vote  of  confidence  in  the  Cabinet.  On 
the  afternoon  of  June  25th  Marshal  Foch 
called  on  me  and  went  over  the  whole  situa- 
tion, receiving  my  assurance  of  the  readiness 
of  the  Third  Army  to  go  forward.  On  June 
27th,  the  German  delegates  (Bell  and  Mueller) 
went  through  Cologne  en  route  to  Versailles, 
and  on  June  28th,  between  3:00  and  4:00 
P.M.,  they  signed  the  peace  treaty.  No  change 
was  made  in  the  orders  against  fraterniza- 
tion, though  judgment  and  leniency  might  be 
exercised.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  was  no 
justification  for  radical  change  until  peace 
with  Germany  should  be  actually  concluded. 

An  examination  of  the  map  and  of  the 
orders  under  which  an  advance  Eastward  into 
Germany  was  to  have  been  made,  will  dis- 
close some  interesting  military  possibilities. 
The  Front  of  the  Third  Army,  after  the  first 
day’s  march,  expanded  to  forty-five  miles,  the 
axis  of  the  movement  leading  straight  to  the 
city  of  Cassel.  The  zone  of  maneuver  was 
excellent.  About  two-thirds  of  our  Front  was 
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covered  by  the  Thuringian  Mountains,  and 
there  were  very  weak  German  detachments 
on  this  Front.  We  should  have  had  imme- 
diately available  about  90,000  men,  later  re- 
inforced to  115,000. 

In  our  advance  we  could  have  been  struck 
in  force  only  from  the  direction  of  Gotha  or 
Paderborn.  In  the  first  supposition,  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  against  us  would  have 
been  across  the  Front  of  the  left  of  the  ad- 
vancing French  Army.  In  the  second  case, 
such  advance  would  have  been  across  the 
right  of  the  advancing  British  Army.  There 
seemed  to  be  only  four  practicable  roads 
leading  to  our  Front  across  the  Thuringian 
Mountains,  and  no  heavy  enemy  forces  would 
have  dared  to  advance  by  that  line,  which 
was  enveloped  right  and  left  by  the  advance 
of  the  French  and  British  Armies. 

Conversely,  our  maneuvering  in  this  area 
would  enable  us  to  strike  the  right  of  any 
German  effort  against  the  French,  or  the  left 
of  any  attempt  to  stop  the  British  as  soon  as 
we  should  have  blocked  the  roads  through 
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the  Thuringians.  All  of  this  had  been  care- 
fully explained  to  our  Corps  and  Division 
commanders  and  was  well  understood  by 
them.  We  had  studied  the  advance  all  the 
way  to  Berlin  as  carefully  as  possible,  but, 
fortunately  perhaps,  we  did  not  have  to  carry 
it  through. 

The  Third  Army  immediately  began  to 
break  up  as  Divisions  were  assigned  to  the 
S.O.S.  for  transport  home.  On  July  1st  we  left 
Coblenz  for  Chaumont  and  Paris.  We  re- 
mained overnight  at  Chaumont,  and  I en- 
deavored to  impress  our  General  Headquarters 
with  the  importance  of  accurate  statements 
to  the  men  as  to  the  time  when  they  would  re- 
turn to  the  United  States.  I then  informed 
the  Chief  of  Staff  that  there  was  no  longer  a 
Third  Army,  and  requested  to  be  sent  home 
myself.  The  Third  Army  was  straightway 
disbanded  by  order,  and  its  place  at  the 
bridgehead  taken  by  a new  force,  designated 
the  American  Forces  in  Germany. 

We  spent  the  time  between  the  2nd  and 
ioth  of  July  in  Paris,  attending  certain 
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necessary  social  and  official  functions,  with 
some  excursions  over  the  battlefields  of  the 
Somme.  On  July  ioth  we  left  Paris  for  Brest, 
where  we  embarked  on  July  13th,  arriving  in 
New  York  on  July  20th. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


SOME  THOUGHTS  UPON  MILITARY 
MATTERS 

The  system  of  military  education  in  the 
American  Army  had  been  well  developed  by 
the  War  Department  some  years  before  the 
War  and  has  been  more  highly  developed 
since.  The  Service  Schools  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth and  the  War  College  (now  the  Staff 
College)  at  Washington,  D.C.,  provided  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  with  quite  a 
large  number  of  officers  mentally  and  physi- 
cally well  equipped  for  high  command  and 
staff  work  in  the  World  War. 

The  National  Defense  Act,  passed  by 
Congress  in  1920,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
thought  out  pieces  of  legislation  ever  enacted. 
It  provides  for  our  national  defense  ade- 
quately and  economically  and  if  made  op- 
erative through  proper  appropriations  would 
insure  us  against  attack  in  the  future.  We 
are  not  aggressive  and  do  not  plan  to  at- 
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tack  any  other  nation,  but  our  best  insurance 
against  attack  will  always  be  proper  prepara- 
tion for  defense.  Such  this  Act,  if  faithfully 
carried  into  execution,  would  give  us. 

In  all  of  our  many  wars  — always  forced 
upon  us  — we  have  as  a nation  entered  abso- 
lutely unprepared.  One  would  think  that  such 
experiences,  costly  beyond  estimate  in  money 
and  in  loss  of  life,  would  prove  effective 
warnings  against  a repetition,  but  the  warn- 
ing has  not  been  heeded  nor  the  lesson  learned. 
The  old  cry,  ‘The  war  just  ended  will  be  the 
last  one  in  the  world,’  still  finds  ready 
listeners,  and  Government  appropriations 
continue  to  be  inadequate.  There  is  much 
talk  about  the  immense  sums  annually  spent 
upon  pensions  and  other  public  burdens 
which  come  as  the  aftermath  of  our  wars. 
Had  we  long  ago  adopted  and  adhered  to  an 
efficient  military  policy,  such  as  that  which 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history  is  now 
furnished  by  this  National  Defense  Act,  it  is 
probable  that  war  might  have  been  avoided, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  cost  in  life  and 
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treasure  and  the  burden  forced  on  succeed- 
ing generations  would  have  been  enormously 
reduced.  It  is  usual  to  blame  the  politicians 
and  the  lawmakers  for  the  lack  of  adequate 
legislation  and  appropriation,  but  they  are 
much  less  to  blame  than  the  people  of  the 
country  at  large  who  through  supineness  and 
lack  of  vision  are  indifferent  to  the  necessities 
of  a national  defense  programme  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war.  An  active  interest  by  the 
voters  in  the  proper  defense  of  the  country 
would  inevitably  be  reflected  in  the  actions  of 
Congress.  The  issue  cannot  be  dodged  with- 
out paying  the  penalty. 

The  men  who  held  high  command  in  the 
World  War  were  all  trained  soldiers;  that  is, 
they  were  men  mentally  as  well  as  physically 
prepared.  I think  it  is  true  that  in  order  to 
hold  and  exercise  high  command,  or  any 
command  for  that  matter,  in  war,  it  is  quite  as 
important  to  be  mentally  prepared  as  it  is 
to  be  physically  prepared.  The  War  Depart- 
ment recognized  this  in  the  World  War,  and, 
costly  though  it  was,  the  cost  was  small 
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compared  with  what  it  would  have  been  had 
other  counsels  prevailed,  as  they  did,  for 
instance,  in  our  great  Civil  W ar. 

In  a short  time,  the  men  of  the  last  War, 
who  learned  by  experience,  the  most  costly 
of  teachers,  will  have  reached  an  age  when 
their  usefulness  in  such  strenuous  action  will 
be  ended.  Who  are  to  replace  them,  un- 
less men  are  trained  in  accordance  with  the 
intention  and  purpose  of  our  National  Defense 
Act?  Adherence  to  this  policy  is  vital  to  the 
future  welfare  of  our  country  and  should  not 
for  a moment  be  interrupted  because  of  minor 
emergencies  or  false  ideas  of  economy. 

Our  soldiers  did  wonderfully  well  in  the 
World  War.  They  were  young,  enthusiastic, 
self-reliant,  full  of  courage,  intelligence,  and 
energy,  and  they  imposed  upon  themselves  a 
discipline  which  was  remarkable,  and  all  the 
more  reliable  because  created  by  knowledge 
of  its  necessity.  But  the  time  for  training  was 
all  too  short  and  many  losses  were  suffered 
in  consequence.  As  it  was,  more  than  one 
year  elapsed  before  our  influence  upon  events 
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in  the  field  was  felt  effectively,  and  during  all 
this  time  we  had  between  us  and  our  enemy, 
the  Allied  Armies. 

Granted  that  in  one  year  we  may  be  able 
with  our  intelligent  personnel  to  train  our  men 
so  that  they  are  effective  in  action,  we  must 
not  forget  that  it  requires  much  greater  time 
properly  to  train  leaders  for  these  men  even 
in  the  subaltern  grades,  and  our  National 
Defense  Act  is  calculated  to  give  us  this  time. 

Perfect  confidence  between  the  commander 
and  his  staff  must  exist,  if  great  results  are 
to  be  expected.  This  high  confidence,  based 
upon  mutual  respect  for  proved  ability,  will 
produce  a machine  which  will  run  with  a 
minimum  of  friction;  it  develops  team-work 
in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  astonishing  how 
quickly  the  knowledge  of  proper  relations  at 
Headquarters  will  permeate  throughout  a 
command,  no  matter  how  large  the  command 
may  be.  There  results  a high  morale. 

A staff  to  be  effective  must  possess  ability, 
loyalty,  and  military  character,  and,  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results,  it  must  be  harmonious. 
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To  secure  the  loyalty  of  his  military  subor- 
dinates, a commander  must  set  the  example 
of  perfect  loyalty  to  his  superiors.  There  is  no 
place  in  the  military  profession  for  envy  and 
jealousy,  yet  both  these  exist  and  not  in- 
frequently. These  are  human  weaknesses, 
very  deplorable,  but  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. They  have  destroyed  many  fine 
reputations,  and  dwarfed  the  efforts  of  many 
characters  otherwise  admirable. 

Some  men  are  so  constituted  by  nature  that 
success  gives  them  what  is  known  as  the  ‘ big 
head.’  They  at  once  become  inflated  by  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  their  own  importance. 
One  of  the  signs  of  this  condition  is  the  as- 
sumption of  an  overbearing  manner.  Were 
the  effects  not  so  serious  upon  others,  this 
state  of  affairs  would  be  laughable.  Invari- 
ably, men  of  this  type  are  correspondingly  de- 
pressed when  affairs  do  not  go  right.  They  go 
at  a step  from  bombastic  optimism  to  despair. 
They  are  unfit  for  the  command  of  others. 

There  is  no  responsibility  so  great  as  that  of 
the  command  of  men  in  battle.  It  is  a burden 
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our  officers  have  always  found  accentuated 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  never  yet 
been  prepared,  as  a people,  when  war  came 
upon  us.  The  enforced  direction  of  untrained, 
or  only  partially  trained,  soldiers  in  battle, 
especially  against  opponents  thoroughly  pre- 
pared, is  a frightful  thing  to  contemplate. 
This  responsibility  our  officers  were  forced  to 
carry  during  the  World  War. 

It  behooves  all  officers  of  whatever  grade 
to  fit  themselves,  by  unceasing  thought  and 
study,  for  the  exercise  of  command.  No  one 
knows  how  soon  his  services  may  be  urgently 
required  in  defense  of  the  country.  Much  can 
be  learned  from  an  intelligent  study  of 
military  history,  and  no  one  can  be  too  well 
prepared  for  the  great  responsibilities  of  war. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  in  the  course  of 
our  work  of  preparation  for  to-morrow  that 
principles  do  not  change,  though  the  method 
of  their,  application  is  ever  changing.  No 
matter  how  much  the  machinery  of  war  may 
be  developed,  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  the 
man  we  must  understand.  Man,  with  all  his 
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strength  and  all  his  weaknesses,  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  the  basic  element,  and 
it  is  the  knowledge  of  his  psychology  that  we 
must  master  when  we  consider  how  his  best 
efforts  may  be  developed  in  war. 

Devotion  to  duty  is  the  key  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  military  character. 
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APPENDIX  i 

25  Oct.  1918.  18  hours 

QgCRET 

Field  Orders)  ( Maps:  M£:zi£:res-Metz-Verdun  1/80,000) 
No.  87  ) \ 1/20,000  sheets  of  same  area  ) 

1.  In  case  of  a withdrawal  of  the  enemy  on  the 
front  of  our  army,  strong  advance  guards  will 
pursue  at  once  and  keep  close  contact  with  the 
enemy.  Corps  will  maintain  liaison  with  Corps 
on  their  right  and  left  by  flank  guards  from 
which  liaison  detachments  will  be  thrown  out. 

2.  Direction  of  Advance 

(a)  33d  French  Corps 

(b)  17th  French  Corps 

(c)  3d  Corps 

(d)  5th  Corps 

(e)  1st  Corps 

3.  Routes  of  Advance 
The  main  routes  of  advance  will  be  as  follows: 

(a)  33d  French  Corps. 

(1)  Abaucourt  — Etain  — Eton. 

(b)  17th  French  Corps. 

(1)  Flabas  — Azannes  — Mangiennes. 

(2)  Etraye  — Damvillers  — VlTAR- 

VILLE. 

(c)  3d  Corps. 

(1)  Dun-sur-Meuse  — Murvaux  — 
Louppy-sur-Loison. 


Etain 

Damvillers 

Stenay 

Beaumont 

Stonne 
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(2)  Dun-sur-Meuse  — Mouzay. 

(3)  Villers-devant-Dun  — Mon- 
tigny-devant-Sassey  — WlSEPPE. 

(d)  5th  Corps. 

(1)  Remonville  — Barricourt  — 
Nouart  — Beauclair  — Laneu- 

VILLE. 

(2)  Bayonville  — Fosse  — Beau- 
mont. 

(e)  1st  Corps. 

(1)  Verpel  — Buzancy  — Bar  — 
St.  Pierremont  — Osches  — 
Stonne. 

(2)  Grand  Pre  — Briquenay  — 
Authe  — Brieulles-sur-Bar  — 
Tannay. 

Limits  of  Zones  of  Action 

(a)  Between  33d  Corps  and  2d  Army. 
Fresnes  (to  2d  Army)  — Parfondrupt 
(to  33d  Corps). 

(b)  Between  33d  Corps  and  17th  Corps. 
Beaumont  (to  33d  Corps)  — Ornes  (to 
33d  Corps)  — Billy-sur-Mangiennes 
(to  17th  Corps). 

(c)  Between  17th  Corps  and  3d  Corps. 
Vilosnes-sur-Meuse  (to  17th  Corps)  — 
Brandeville  (to  3d  Corps)  — Jametz 
(to  17th  Corps). 

(d)  Between  3d  Corps  and  5th  Corps. 
Andevanne  (to  3d  Corps)  — Beauclair 
(to  5th  Corps)  — Stenay  (to  3d  Corps). 

(e)  Between  5th  Corps  and  1st  Corps. 
Imecourt  (to  1st  Corps)  — Fosse  (to 
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5th  Corps)  — Sommauthe  (to  5th  Corps) 
— La  Besace  (to  1st  Corps). 

(f)  Between  1st  Corps  and  4th  French  Army. 
Boult-aux-Bois  (to  1st  Corps)  — Le 
Chesne  (to  4th  French  Army). 

5.  General  Instructions 

(A)  The  direction  of  the  hostile  withdrawal 
will  necessarily  govern  the  detailed  con- 
duct of  each  Corps.  In  general  the 
Heights  of  the  Meuse  between  Dun-sur- 
Meuse  and  Damvillers  (divided  be- 
tween the  zones  of  action  of  the  17th 
French  Corps  and  3d  Corps)  will  consti- 
tute the  central  pivot  for  the  movements 
of  the  Corps  to  the  east  and  west.  The 
prompt  occupation  of  these  Heights  will 
be  the  special  mission  of  the  17th  Corps, 
assisted  by  the  advance  of  the  right  of  the 
3d  U.S.  Corps. 

(B)  The  advance  of  the  main  bodies  of  the 
several  columns  must  be  so  regulated 
that  they  will  not  be  carried  into  the  zone 
of  effective  fire  of  the  mass  of  the  enemy’s 
artillery,  installed  in  a previously  pre- 
pared position,  before  the  latter  has  been 
uncovered  by  the  advance  guard. 

(C)  Hostile  resistance  to  particular  columns 
will  be  relieved  by  the  action  of  adjacent 
columns  in  the  same  or  neighboring 
Corps. 

6.  Posts  of  Command  and  Axes  of  Liaison 

(1)  P.C.'s  ( first  bound): 

33d  Corps  — No  change. 
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17th  Corps  — No  change. 

3d  Corps  — To  Bantheville. 

5th  Corps  — To  Landres  St.  Georges. 
1st  Corps  — To  Chehery. 

(2)  Axes  of  Liaison: 

33d  Corps  — Belrupt  — Eix  — Etain. 
17  th  Corps  — Regret  — Beaumont  — 
Damvillers. 

3rd  Corps  — Bantheville  — Dun-sur- 
Meuse  — Stenay. 

5th  Corps  — Landres  St.  Georges  — 
Bayonville  — Nouart  — Beaumont. 
1 st  Corps  — Marc  — Verpel  — Buzancy 
— St.  Pierremont  — Stonne. 

By  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Liggett: 

H.  A.  Drum 
Chief  of  Staff 
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27  October,  1918.  15- 
Maps:  Special  Map.  No.  16,  G-3,  Bu- 

zancy  Special  1/50,000 

1/80,000  Verdun  — M£zi£res  — 
Metz 

1.  (a)  Since  September  25th,  the  First  Army, 

A.E.F.,  has  engaged  30  enemy  divisions. 
Fifteen  of  these  were  attack  divisions. 
Fresh  divisions  have  been  brought  by  the 
enemy  to  this  front  from  Flanders  and 
Alsace.  Eight  of  these  divisions  have  been 
almost  annihilated,  and  four  the  enemy 
appears  to  consider  beyond  reconstitution. 
In  addition  to  infantry  divisions  the  enemy 
hascalled  to  this  front  numerous  independent 
field  artillery  regiments,  infantry  battalions, 
machine  gun  sharpshooter  battalions,  and 
pioneer  units.  Many  battle  flights  have 
been  transferred  to  this  region. 

In  this  period,  the  First  Army,  A.E.F.,  has 
captured  more  than  20,000  unwounded 
prisonersand  soguns.  Twenty-three  balloons 
have  been  destroyed  — 223  enemy  airplanes 
brought  down.  Aside  from  prisoners  the 
enemy’s  losses  exceed  50,000  men. 

(b)  The  center  of  the  4th  French  Army  will 
attack  on  D day  in  the  direction  of  Le 
Chesne  and  Chatillon-sur-Bar. 

The  38th  French  Corps  will  attack  with 
its  left  in  the  direction  of  Croix-aux-Bois. 

2.  The  First  American  Army,  while  continuing  its 
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operation  east  of  the  Meuse,  will  attack  on  its 
front  west  of  the  Meuse  on  D day  at  H hour. 
The  heights  of  Barricourt  will  be  carried  and 
junction  with  the  IVth  French  Army  gained 
near  Boult-aux-Bois. 

(a)  Objective  First  Day 

Cunel  Heights  — heights  north  of  An- 
devanne  and  Bayonville  et  Chen- 
nery  — Sivry-les-Buzancy  — heights 
south  of  Verpel  — eastern  half  of  Bois 
des  Loges.  (See  line  marked  First  Day 
Objective  on  map.) 

(b)  Subsequent  Objective 

Buzancy  — Barricourt  — Ridge  2 k.m. 
north  of  Briquenay  — to  connect  with 
IVth  French  Army  at  Boult-aux-Bois. 
(See  line  marked  Second  Day  Objective 
on  map.) 

(c)  Exploitation 

Bois  de  Tailly  — Nouart  — Fosse. 
(See  line  marked  Exploitation  Line  on 
map.) 

Troops  (from  right  to  left): 

3rd  Corps: 

5th  Div.  — (Line) 

90th  Div.  — (Line) 

3d  Div.  — (Reserve) 

32d  Div.  — (Reserve) 

• 5th  Corps: 

89th  Div.  — (Line) 

2d  Div.  — (Line) 

1st  Div.  — (Reserve) 

42d  Div.  — (Reserve)  To  pass  to 

1st  Corps  at  H plus  1 hour. 
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1st  Corps: 

8oth  Div.  — (Line) 

77th  Div.  — (Line) 

78th  Div.  — (Line) 

82d  Div.  — (Reserve) 

Army  Reserves: 

6th  Div. 

8 1 st  Div. 

(A)  The  33d  French  Corps  will  hold  its  present 
front.  It  will  make  an  artillery  demonstra- 
tion on  its  front  during  the  time  specified  for 
artillery  preparations. 

(B)  The  iyth  French  Corps  while  continuing  its 
operations  east  of  the  Meuse,  will  make  an 
artillery  demonstration  on  its  front  during 
the  time  specified  for  artillery  preparations. 
It  will  assist  the  advance  of  the  2d  and  3d 
Corps  by  neutralizing  the  hostile  artillery 
east  of  Dun-sur-Meuse. 

(C)  (1)  The  3d  Corps  will  hold  on  its  front  from 

2 k.m.  west  of  Vilosnes-sur-Meuse 
to  Cunel  Heights,  and  will  attack  on 
its  front  Cunel  Heights  to  meridian 
306  (iK  k.m.  west  of  Romagne)  as 
indicated  on  map. 

(2)  Zone  of  Action 

Right  boundary  — The  Meuse  (ex- 
clusive). 

Left  boundary  — Avocourt  (ex- 
clusive) — Cierges  (inclusive),  to 
point  ipi  k.m.  west  of  Romagne  — 
thence  north  along  306th  meridian 
thence  northeast  along  ridge  between 
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Andevanne  and  Remonville.  (See 
line  on  map.) 

(3)  The  3d  Corps  will  carry  without  delay 
the  high  ground  north  and  east  of 
Andevanne.  It  will  assist  the  attack  of 
the  5th  Corps  by  outflanking  Le  Fey 
Bois  from  the  east,  maintaining  close 
combat  liaison  with  that  corps  and  the 
17th  French  Corps. 

(4)  It  will  protect  the  right  flank  of  the 
attack. 

(D)  (1)  The  3th  Corps  will  attack  on  its  front 
as  indicated  on  map. 

(2)  Zone  of  Action 

Right  boundary  — Avocourt  (inclu- 
sive) — Cierges  (exclusive)  — to  point 
k.m.  west  of  Romagne  — thence 
north  along  306th  meridian  — thence 
northeast  along  ridge  between  Ande- 
vanne and  Remonville.  (See  line  on 
map.) 

Left  boundary  — Vauquois  (exclu- 
sive) — Cheppy  (inclusive)  — Char- 
pentry  (exclusive)  — Baulny  (exclu- 
sive) — Exermont  (inclusive)  — Fle- 
ville  (exclusive)  — Sommerance  (in- 
clusive) — St.  Georges  (inclusive)  — 
thence  north  along  300th  meridian  to 
ridge  just  north  of  Imecourt — thence 
northeast  along  ridge  between  Bayon- 
ville  et  Chennery  and  Sivry-les- 
Buzancy  — Fosse  (inclusive).  (See 
line  on  map.) 
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(3)  It  will  seize,  by  a direct  drive,  the  edge 
of  Bois  de  Barricourt  and  the  heights 
northeast  of  Bayonville  et  Chennery 
so  as  to  effect  a complete  rupture  of  the 
enemy’s  main  line  of  resistance  on  D day. 

(E)  (1)  The  1st  Corps  on  its  front  from  St. 
Georges  (exclusive)  to  Bois  des  Loges 
(inclusive)  will  carry  the  attack  on  D 
day  to  the  high  ground  south  of  The- 
norgues  writh  the  object  of  driving  to 
Boult-aux-Bois  upon  further  orders. 

(2)  Zone  of  Action 

Right  boundary  • — Vauquois  (in- 
clusive) — Cheppy  (exclusive)  — Char- 
pentry  (inclusive)  - — Baulky  (in- 
clusive) — Exermont  (exclusive)  — 
— Fleville  (inclusive)  — Sommerance 
(exclusive)  — St.  Georges  (exclusive) 
— thence  north  along  300th  meridian  to 
ridge  just  north  of  Imecourt  — thence 
northeast  along  ridge  between  Bayon- 
ville et  Chennery  and  Sivry-les- 
Buzancy  — Fosse  (exclusive).  (See 
line  on  map.) 

Left  boundary  — Binarville  (ex- 
clusive) — Lancon  (exclusive)  — 
Grand  Ham  (exclusive)  — Grand  Pre 
(inclusive)  — Talma  Road  from  Talma 
to  Boult-aux-Bois  through  the  Bois 
Bas  and  the  Bois  de  Briquenay  (in- 
clusive) — Boult-aux-Bois  (inclusive). 

(3)  It  will  execute  a holding  attack  on  its 
front  west  of  the  Bois  des  Loges  and 
will  closely  follow  up  and  pursue  any 
withdrawal  of  the  enemy. 
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(4)  It  will  cover  the  left  of  the  5th  Corps, 
maintaining  close  combat  liaison  there- 
with. 

(5)  It  will  maintain  close  contact  with  the 
38th  French  Corps  on  its  left. 

(6)  It  will  protect  the  attack  from  hostile 
artillery  fire  and  observation  from  the 
heights  of  the  Bois  de  Bourgogne. 

(F)  Reserves 

(1)  Corps  Reserves: 

The  3d  Division  will  be  stationed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cuisy.  It  will  maintain 
liaison  with  the  15th  French  Division. 

The  32d  Division  will  be  stationed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Montfaucon. 

The  1st  Division  will  be  held  in  readi- 
ness with  a view  to  its  passing  a front 
line  division  during  the  operation.  The 
action  of  this  division,  depending  on 
developments,  may  be  towards  Barri- 
COURT  or  Buzancy. 

The  42d  Division,  after  being  passed 
through  at  the  initiation  of  the  attack  by 
the  2d  Division,  will  be  assembled  in  the 
vicinity  of  Exermont.  It  will  pass  to 
the  1st  Corps  at  H plus  one  (1)  hours, 
and  will  be  held  in  readiness  with  a view 
to  its  passing  a front  line  division  during 
the  operation,  in  the  direction  of  Boult- 
aux-Bois. 

The  82d  Division  will  be  stationed  in 
the  Foret  D’Argonne  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chatel-Chehery  and  will  cover  the 
main  resistance  zone  west  of  the  Aire 
River. 
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(2)  Army  Reserves: 

Locations: 

6th  Division  — vicinity  of  CLERMONT- 

en-Argonne. 

81st  Division  — vicinity  of  SouiLLY. 

(G)  Artillery 

(1)  For  plan  of  employment  of  Artillery,  see 
Annex  No.  1. 

(2)  Artillery  preparation  will  commence  at 
H minus  two  (2)  hours. 

(3)  Hostile  artillery  fire  and  observation 
will  be  neutralized,  expecially  at  the 
following  points: 

(a)  Heights  east  and  southeast  of 
Dun-sur-Meuse. 

(b)  Wooded  heights  of  Bois  de  Sassey 
and  Bois  de  Barricourt  (north- 
west of  Dun-sur-Meuse). 

(c)  Wooded  heights  in  eastern  edge  of 
Bois  de  Bourgogne. 

Hostile  cross  artillery  fire  from 
the  above  points  against  our 
attack  will  be  neutralized. 

(4)  Artillery  will  closely  follow  up  the 
advance  as  prescribed  in  pages  9 to  II 
and  16  to  20  ‘Notes  on  Recent  Opera- 
tions, No.  3,  Confidential,  No.  1376.  G-5, 
G.H.Q.,  A.E.F.’  The  Chief  of  Army 
Artillery  will  designate  certain  units 
of  Army  Artillery  to  accompany  the 
advance.  Division  Commanders  will 
designate  certain  pieces  of  artillery  to 
accompany  the  advance  infantry  units. 
Routes  over  which  the  artillery  (in- 
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eluding  Army  Artillery)  will  move 
forward  will  be  designated  by  Corps 
Commanders.  Plans  for  these  move- 
ments will  be  prepared  and  published  in 
advance. 

(5)  Gas  will  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  in  preparing  for  and  assisting  the 
infantry  attack,  by  inflicting  casualties 
on  enemy  concentrations;  neutralizing 
enemy  battery,  machine  gun  and  ob- 
servation positions,  both  before  and 
during  the  attack;  harassing  enemy 
movement  along  lines  of  traffic;  and 
demoralizing  and  wearing  down  enemy 
troops,  including  those  in  support  and  in 
reserve. 

Yperite  will  be  employed,  especially 
in  the  neutralization  of  hostile  fire  and 
observation  on  the  heights  east  of  the 
Meuse,  in  the  Bois  de  Sassey,  and  on 
the  heights  in  Bois  de  Bourgogne 
south  of  Le  Mort  Homme. 

(6)  In  order  to  coordinate  the  fire  of  the 
Army  Artillery  with  the  infantry  ad- 
vance, commanders  of  Army  Artillery 
groups  will  maintain  close  liaison  with 
the  Corps  Commanders  interested. 

(7)  The  Artillery  will  not  fire  north  of  the 
line  Osches  — Authe  — Boult-aux- 
Bois  after  an  hour  on  a specified  day  to 
be  designated  later  by  the  Chief  of 
Artillery,  1st  Army. 

(8)  Anti-Aircraft  Defense 

(a)  For  plan  of  employment  see  Annex 
No.  1. 
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(b)  It  will  assist  the  air  service  in 
maintaining  superiority  in  the  air. 
For  this  purpose,  some  of  its  pieces 
will  be  pushed  well  forward  where 
they  can  maintain  accurate  fire  over 
our  advance  lines. 

(H)  Air  Service 

For  plan  of  employment  see  Annex  No.  2. 

(I)  Special  Gas  Troops 

For  plan  of  employment  see  Annex  No.  3. 

(X)  The  rate  of  advance  of  the  barrage  on 
boundaries  between  Corps  will  be  arranged 
by  agreement  between  Corps  Commanders 
and  the  Chief  of  Army  Artillery  except  as 
indicated  below.  Barrage  plans  will  be 
furnished  the  Chief  of  Army  Artillery  in 
order  that  the  Army  Artillery  may  cooper- 
ate. Division  Commanders  will  arrange 
for  halting,  advancing,  concentrating  and 
changing  the  rate  of  advance  of  the  barrage 
upon  signals  from  their  front  line  battalions. 
Division  Commanders  in  each  case  of  the 
change  of  rate  of  advance  of  a barrage  must 
transmit  the  information  immediately  to 
the  Corps  and  Army  Artillery.  The  flanks 
of  the  3d  and  5th  Corps  will  reach  the  hill 
I k.m.  southeast  of  Andevanne,  and  the 
flanks  of  the  1st  and  5th  Corps  the  south 
bank  of  the  Ruisseau  de  l’Agron,  so 
as  to  depart  from  these  points  by  H plus 
three  hours. 

Artillery  Information  Personnel  from  the 
supporting  artillery  will  accompany  each 
infantry  attacking  battalion. 

(Y)  The  attack  will  be  pushed  with  the  utmost 
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vigor  and  with  the  primary  object  of  turning 
the  Bois  de  Barricourt.  The  general 
line  — ridge  north  and  northeast  of  Ande- 
vanne,  heights  northwest  of  Remonville 
— heights  north  of  Sivry  les  Buzancy  will 
be  seized  by  17:30  hours  and  the  Objective 
1st  Day  gained  before  dark  on  D day.  The 
right  of  the  attack  will  then  be  exploited 
to  the  line  Bois  de  Tailly  — Nouart  — 
Fosse  with  reconnaissance  on  the  Meuse. 

(Z)  The  Annexes  referred  to  are  the  annexes  to 
Battle  Instructions  of  October  22d. 

4.  (a)  Evacuation  and  Supply 

For  plan  of  evacuation  of  sick  and  wounded 
and  for  supply,  see  Annex  No.  4. 

(b)  Engineer  Troops,  Materiel  and  Water 
Service 

For  plan  of  employment  of  engineer  troops 
and  for  supply  of  engineer  materiel  and  for 
water  service,  see  Annex  No.  5. 

(c)  Circulation  and  Prisoners 

For  plan  of  Circulation  and  Evacuation  of 
Prisoners,  see  Annex  No.  6. 

(d)  Observation 

For  Plan  of  Observation,  see  Annex  No.  8. 

5.  (a)  Liaison 

For  plan  and  Axes  of  Liaison,  see  Annex 
No.  7. 

(b)  Posts  of  Command 
1st  Army  — Souilly 
33d  Corps  — Belrupt 
17  th  Corps  — Regret 
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5th  Corps  — Cheppy 

-id  Corps  — Malancourt 

i st  Corps  — Bois  des  Cotes  de  Forimont 


By  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Liggett: 

H.  A.  Drum 
Chief  of  Staff 


28  October,  1918 

Memorandum  Amendment  to  Field  Order  No.  88 

3.  (Y)  ‘17:30  hours’  is  changed  to  read  ‘i5:3° 
hours.’ 

By  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Liggett: 

H.  A.  Drum 
Chief  of  Staff 


28  October,  1918 

Secret 

Memorandum  Amendment  to  Corrected  Copy 
Field  Order  No.  88  f 

(Y)  Change  ‘The  hill  southwest  of  Andevanne^ 
to  read  ‘The  hill  southeast  of  Andevanne.’ 

By  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Liggett: 

H.  A.  Drum 
Chief  of  Staff 
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xi  November,  1918,  11:15  H. 

Secret 

Field  Orders)  ...  ,T  , 

No.  1 12  j (Maps:  No  change.) 

I.  (a)  Yesterday  the  enemy  threw  into  the  line 
opposite  our  3rd  Corps  his  last  available 
division  on  the  western  front. 

(b)  An  armistice  with  Germany  has  been  signed 
and  all  hostilities  cease  at  1 1 hours,  Novem- 
ber nth. 

(c)  The  Allied  Armies  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness for  further  advance. 


2.  The  1st  American  Army  while  holding  its  pre- 
sent front  will  prepare  for  further  advance. 

3.  (A)  Army  Corps,  Artillery  and  Services 

The  present  line  attained  will  be  organized 
in  depth.  Troops  will  be  disposed  so  as  to 
obtain  the  maximum  rest  and  comfort  con- 
sistent with  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
security  and  with  preparations  for  further 
advance. 

(X)  No  troops  will  pass  the  line  reached  at  II 
hours,  November  nth,  until  they  receive 
further  orders. 

All  communication  with  the  enemy  is  for- 
bidden pending  further  instructions.  The 
cessation  of  hostilities  is  an  armistice  only, 
and  not  a peace,  and  there  must  be  no  re- 
laxation of  vigilance.  The  troops  must  be 
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prepared  at  any  time  for  a rapid  forward 
movement. 

Special  steps  will  be  taken  by  all  com- 
manders to  insure  the  strictest  discipline 
and  to  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality. 
Troops  must  be  held  well  in  hand  and 
higher  commanders  will  personally  inspect 
all  organizations  with  the  foregoing  in  view. 

4.  Administrative  details  — No  change. 

5.  P.C.’s  and  axes  of  liaison  — No  change. 

By  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Liggett: 

H.  A.  Drum 

Official:  Chief  of  Staff 

G.  C.  Marshall,  Jr. 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3 
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Headquarters  Third  Army 
American  Expeditionary  Forces 
Germany 


Copy  No.  66 


Secret 
Field  Orders 
No.  N. 


Maps:  Operations  Map  No.  7. 


D—  X Day 


I.  The  enemy  has  refused  to  sign  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  presented  to  him.  The  armistice  has  been 
renounced  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 
effective  at  H hour  of  D day. 

The  enemy  occupies  with  one  Corps  of  ap- 
proximately 10,000  second  class  troops,  the  ter- 
ritory through  which  this  Army  will  advance. 
His  forces  are  scattered  and  are  not  prepared  to 
offer  an  organized  resistance.  Resistance  from 
stubborn  detachments  of  a battalion  or  less 
may  be  expected.  No  troops  have  been  reported 
as  moving  from  the  East  to  reinforce  this  Corps. 
The  attitude  of  the  enemy  civil  population  will 
probably  be  passive. 

The  British  Army  of  the  Rhine  on  the  left, 
and  the  Xth  French  Army  on  the  right,  advance 
abreast  of  our  Army. 

2.  (a)  The  Third  American  Army  will  resume  its 
advance  on  D day. 

(b)  The  limits  of  the  zone  of  advance  of  the 
Army  will  be:  Left  (Northern)  — Remagen 
— Siegen  — Brilon  — Beverungen  (all 
exclusive).  Right  (Southern)  — The  Lahn 
Valley  Railroad  to  Giessen;  thence  Gies- 
sen — Eisenach  (all  inclusive). 
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(a)  The  III  Corps  (istand  2d  Divisions  and  the 
2d  French  Cavalry  Division)  will,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  later  orders,  assemble  its  divisions 
before  H hour  D day  near  the  outer  limit  of 
the  present  bridgehead.  It  will  advance  one 
Infantry  division  by  motor  transportation 
at  H hour  on  D day  to  reach  Kirchhain 
and  Frankenberg  before  H plus  24  hours, 
and  cover  the  advance  of  the  Army.  The 
Cavalry  Division  will  advance  by  marching 
at  H hour  on  D day,  establish  and  maintain 
contact  with  the  right  of  the  advancing 
British  forces,  and  reach  the  region  of  Win- 
terberg  on  D plus  I day.  The  remaining 
Infantry  division  will  advance  on  D day  by 
marching,  assisted  by  available  rail  and 
motor  transportation,  to  reach  the  region  of 
Frankenberg  within  five  days,  when  it 
will  occupy  the  left  sector  of  the  front.  From 
18  hours  D + 3 days  the  rear  limit  of  the  III 
Corps  area  will  be  the  line  Wetzlar 
Dillenburg  — Siegen  (all  exclusive). 

(b)  The  3d  Division  will  cross  the  Rhine  by  the 
Remagen,  Engers  and  Coblenz  bridges 
beginning  H hour  D day  and  wall  advance  in 
four  marches  to  the  line  Wetzlar  (inclu- 
sive) — DiLLENBERG  (inclusive)  — Siegen 
(exclusive).  The  heads  of  its  columns  will 
arrive  on  the  lines  indicated,  as  follows: 

D Day:  Nassau  — Montabaur  — Dierdorf  — 

Horhausen 

D + 1 Day:  Limburg  — Hadamar  Westerburg 
— Hachenburg 

D + 2 Day:  Weilburg  — Dierdorf  — Freusburg 

D + 3 Day : Wetzlar  — Dillenburg  Siegen 
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It  will  relieve  daily  all  guards  left  by  the 
HI  Corps  between  the  Rhine  River  and  the 
line  to  be  reached  by  the  advance  elements 
of  the  Division. 

The  division  will  advance  in  two  main  col- 
umns by  the  Lahnstein-Limburg-Wetz- 
lar  and  the  Bendorf-Selters-Dillen- 

Burg  roads.  The  major  portion  of  the  divi- 
sion will  be  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wetzlar  and  Dillenburg. 

(c)  The  4th  and  5th  Divisions  will  remain  in 
place  until  further  orders. 

4-  (a)  Plan  of  Air  Service,  Annex  No.  1. 

(x)  The  leading  division  will  advance  in  combat 
formation  with  the  main  columns  covered 
by  armoured  cars,  motor  patrols,  and  motor- 
ized machine  guns  at  close  supporting  dis- 
tance. Connection  between  columns  will  be 
maintained  by  the  same  means. 

Armed  resistance  of  enemy  troops  will  be 
promptly  overcome.  Any  opposition  by  the 
civil  population  to  the  advance  of  the  Army 
or  to  the  occupancy  of  the  country  will  be 
suppressed  and  the  offenders  severely  dealt 
with.  The  inhabitants  will  be  required  to 
continue  their  civil  pursuits. 

Telegraph,  telephone  and  railroad  centers 
and  other  sensitive  points  on  the  lines  of 
communication  will  be  properly  guarded. 

No  troops  will  advance  beyond  the  pre- 
sent line  of  outposts  before  H hour  D day. 

5.  (a)  Plan  of  Signal  Communication,  Annex 
No.  2. 
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(b)  Plan  of  Communication,  Supply  and  Evacu- 
ation, Annex  No.  3. 

(c)  Headquarters: 

Third  Army  — Coblenz. 

Adv.  Message  Center  to  open  at  Wetz- 
lar  at  16  hours,  D + I day. 

Ill  Corps  — Neuwied. 

To  open  at  Herbohn  at  16  hours, 
D + 1 day;  and  at  Biedenkopf  at  16 
hours,  D + 3 day. 

3d  Division  — Andernach. 

To  open  at  Montab aur  at  16  hours, 
D + 1 day;  and  at  Weilburg  at  16 
hours,  D + 3 day. 

By  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Liggett: 

Official:  Malin  Craig 

M.  C.  Montgomery  Chief  of  Staff 

Col.  Gen.  Staff,  A.  C.  of  S.,  G-3 


Headquarters  Third  Army 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  Germany 


Secret 
Annex  No.  i 
To  F.O.  No.  N. 
Third  Army 


Plan  of  Air  Service 
I.  Assignment  of  Aero  Squadrons 


138  th  Aero  Squadron 
1st  Aero  Squadron 
24th  “ 

1 86th  “ 

258th  “ 


(Pursuit) 

Observation 


3d  Army 
1 1 Id  Army  Corps 


Note:  There  are  no  Observation  Squadrons 
assigned  to  the  Army. 
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II.  Location  of  New  Airdromes 

1.  An  advanced  observation  airdrome  will 
have  been  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
Maroth  before  D day. 

2.  An  advanced  auxiliary  airdrome  for  Pur- 
suit will  be  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
Limburg  on  D + i day. 

3.  Advanced  airdromes  for  Pursuit  and 
Observation  will  be  established  in  the 
vicinity  of  Giessen  as  soon  as  possible 
after  D + 1 day. 

4.  Officers  will  be  detailed  by  the  Army  Air 
Service  Commander,  and  Corps  Air 
Service  Commander  to  advance  with  the 
heads  of  the  columns  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  and  reporting  upon  sites  suit- 
able for  airdromes. 

III.  Mission  of  Observation  Aviation 

1.  To  perform  Reconnaissance  and  Photo- 
graphic missions. 

2.  To  furnish  patrols  covering  the  advance 
of  ground  troops.  Patrols  will  fly  as  low 
as  possible  with  the  idea  of  drawing 
enemy  fire  and  of  locating  enemy  artillery 
and  machine-gun  positions. 

3.  To  perform  liaison  with  the  Infantry  and 
Artillery. 

4.  To  maintain  communications  within 
their  Divisions  and  Corps. 

5.  To  report  as  frequently  as  possible  on  the 
situation  in  our  own  lines  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  both  friendly  and  hostile  bodies  of 
troops.  Particular  attention  should  be 
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paid  to  Railroad  centers,  condition  of 
bridges,  and  probable  defensive  strong 
points. 


IV.  Mission  of  Pursuit  Aviation 

1.  To  furnish  small  defensive  patrols  cover- 
ing operations  of  Corps  and  Divisional 
Aviation.  These  patrols,  when  not 
needed  to  protect  our  Observation  planes 
from  enemy  aircraft.  Will  attack  and 
harass  enemy  ground  troops  if  they  offer 
resistance  to  our  own  ground  troops. 

2.  To  make  Reconnaissance  Reports  of  all 
patrol  flights. 


V. 


Assignment  of  Balloons 
14th  Balloon  Company 
24th 

44th  “ 


Hid  Army 
Corps. 


VI.  Balloon  Companies  will  follow  up  the  advance 
of  their  respective  Divisions  at  the  shortest 
practicable  distance,  in  readiness  to  make 
ascensions  when  called  upon. 


VII.  Mission  of  Balloons 

1.  To  report  enemy  railway,  road  and  artil- 
lery activity. 

2.  To  adjust  the  fire  of  our  own  Artillery. 

3.  To  report  as  frequently  as  possible  on  the 
situation  in  our  own  lines,  and  the  dis- 
position of  both  friendly  and  hostile 
bodies  of  troops. 

VIII.  Liaison 

1.  Liaison  will  be  immediately  established 
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by  all  Air  Service  units  with  their  respec- 
tive Divisions,  with  the  Corps,  and  with 
the  Army,  and  will  be  maintained  at  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  efficiency  at  all 
times. 

By  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Liggett: 

Malin  Craig 
Chief  of  Staff 

Headquarters  Third  Army 
American  Expeditionary  Forces 
Germany 

Secret 
Annex  No.  2 
To  F.O.  No.  N 
Third  Army 

Plan  of  Signal  Communications 

Chapter  I.  Axis  of  Signal  Communications. 
Chapter  II.  Plan  of  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Systems. 

Chapter  III.  Radio  Plan. 

Chapter  IV.  Visual  Signalling  Plan. 

Chapter  V.  Signals  made  by  Infantry. 

Chapter  VI.  Signals  made  by  Airplanes. 

Chapter  VII.  Couriers  and  Motorcyclists. 

Chapter  VIII.  Carrier  Pigeons. 

Chapter  IX.  Codes  in  Use. 

Chapter  X.  Weighted  Messages. 

Chapter  XI.  Time. 

Chapter  XII.  Special  Agents. 

Chapter  I 

Axis  of  Signal  Communications 

I.  The  axis  of  Army  Signal  Communications  will 
be  Coblenz  — Weilburg  — Wetzlar  — and 
thence  to  Headquarters  3d  Corps. 
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Chapter  II 

Plan  of  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Systems 

i The  Army  Signal  troops  will  establish  and 
maintain  telephone  and  telegraph  communica- 
tions to  an  Advance  Army  Message  Center,  at 
Wetzlar,  and  thence  to  the  Headquarters  of 
the  3d  Corps.  They  will  also  maintain  com- 
munications to  the  forces  of  the  French  on  the 
right  flank,  and  the  forces  of  the  British  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  Army. 

2.  Corps  Signal  troops  will  establish  and  maintain 
telephonic  and  telegraphic  communication  to 
its  divisions,  telephonic  communications  be- 
tween its  divisions,  and  from  its  right  di\  ision 
to  the  left  division  of  the  corps  on  its  right. 

3.  The  greatest  care  and  discretion  must  be  exer- 
cised in  telephonic  communication  when  dis- 
cussing movements  of  troops,  operations,  and 
matters  of  a confidential  nature,  as  practicalK 
all  circuits  are  now  being  maintained  and  oper- 
ated over  enemy  lines. 

4.  List  of  Telephone  Code  Names. 

3d  Army 

Advance  Army  Message  Center 

3d  Corps 

1st  Division. . . .^ 

2d  Division 

3d  Division 

4th  Division 

5th  Division 


Doodlebug 
Junction 
Emerson 
Cherry 
Surprise 
. Raleigh 
. Daylight 
. Slayer 
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Chapter  III 
Radio  Plan 

The  assignment  of  calls,  wave  lengths  and  other 
technical  characteristics  has  been  made  by  the 
Radio  Officer  of  the  Army  and  furnished  direct 
to  units  concerned. 

Radiograms  pertaining  to  operations,  move- 
ments of  troops,  and  those  of  a confidential 
nature,  will  be  sent  in  code. 

Chapter  IV 

Visual  Signalling  Plan 

Visual  signal  stations  will  be  established  under 
the  direction  of  the  corps  and  division  signal 
officers. 


Chapter  V 


Signals  made  by  Infantry 


Pyrotechnics: 

Objective  reached 
Request  for  barrage  fire 
We  are  going  to  advance;  in- 
crease the  range 
Friendly  light  artillery  is  firing 
on  us 


Friendly  heavy  artillery  is  firing 
on  us 


We  are  here 


Caterpillar  signal 
White  3 -star  signal 

i -star  green  signal 

I -star  green  signal 
followed  at  once  by 
I -star  white  signal 

I -star  green  signal 
followed  at  once 
by  i -star  red  signal 
Bengal  white  flare 
(signal  white  pistol 
cartridge  in  woods) 
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Message  understood  White  i-star  signal 

Repeat  signal  or  message  I -star  red  signal 

One  hour’s  delay  in  execution  of 
next  phase  Yellow  smoke 

rocket  followed 
by  flag  rocket. 

2.  Panels: 


First  objective  reached: 


Second  objective  reached: 


Exploitation  line  reached : 


Where  are  the  Hdqrs.  of  my 
units: 


Tell  me  what  you  see  on  my 
front: 


Tell  me  what  you  see  on  my 
right: 
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Tell  me  what  you  see  on  my 
left: 


Where  are  my  advanced  ele- 
ments: 


Report  to  next  higher  com- 
mand that  I am  ready  to  ad- 
vance: 


Chapter  VI 

Signals  made  by  Airplanes 

1.  Pyrotechnics: 

Where  are  you  ? 

(Call  for  staking  out  line)  I six-star  rocket 
Understood:  i two-star  rocket 

Anti-tank  gun  at  this  point:  I yellow  smoke  signal 

2.  Radio: 

List  No.  I : “ Liaison  for  Troops  of  all  Arms.” 
Pages  78-79. 

Chapter  VII 

Couriers  and  Motorcyclists 

I.  Couriers  and  motorcyclists  will  continue  to 
operate  as  at  present,  under  the  direction  of 
Message  Centers. 
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Chapter  VIII 
Carrier  Pigeons 

i.  There  are  no  carrier  pigeons  available  at  this 
time. 

Chapter  IX 
Codes  in  Use 

i.  Field  Code  No.  i will  be  used. 

Chapter  X 
Weighted  Messages 

Location  of  dropping  grounds  will  be  selected  by 
agreement  between  Air  Service  and  Signal  Officers  of 
units  concerned. 

Chapter  XI 
Time 

1.  Official  time  is  transmitted  daily  at  io  hours  45 
minutes  and  at  23  hours  45  minutes  by  station 
“Fl”  (Eiffel  Tower).  Corps  and  Division  Sig- 
nal Officers  will  use  the  time  transmitted  by  this 
station  to  synchronize  time  in  their  areas. 

2.  Commanding  Officers  of  units  are  charged  with 
obtaining  and  distributing  this  time  to  their 
commands. 


Chapter  XII 
Special  Agents 

I.  Upon  notification  from  this  Headquarters,  offi- 
cers to  act  as  Special  Agents  and  provided  with 
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motor  transportation  will  be  sent  from  Corps 
Headquarters  to  report  to  G-3  3d  Army. 

2.  A similar  system  will  be  maintained  between 
Corps  Headquarters  and  Divisions  within  the 
Corps. 

By  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Liggett 

Malin  Craig 

Chief  of  Staff 


Headquarters  Third  Army 
American  Expeditionary  Forces 
Germany 

Secret 

Annex  No.  3 ") 

To  F.O.  No.  N.  [• 

Third  Army  j 

Plan  of  Communication,  Supply  and  Evacuation 
Communications 

I.  Railroads: 

(a)  Standard  Gauge. 

Regulating  Station:  Bendorf. 

Railroads:  Main  Line — •Coblenz  — 

Limburg  — Giessen  — Marburg.  Oper- 
ated by  Inter-Allied  Railway  Commis- 
sion, whose  office  moves  from  Coblenz 
to  Giessen  on  D day.  All  railway  yards, 
terminals  and  water  towers  at  Limburg, 
Giessen  and  Marburg  will  be  promptly 
seized  and  no  personnel  or  rolling  stock 
permitted  to  move  in  the  direction  of  un- 
occupied Germany. 
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(b)  Railheads. 

Corps  Troops, 

ist  Division 

3d  Corps 

Bus  Movem’t  Animal  Ech. 

D day 
D + 1 day 

Neuwied 

Montabaur  Montabaur 

Neuwied 

(None)  Limburg 

D + 2 day 

Herborn 

Marburg  Wetzlar 

D + 3 day 

Marburg  Marburg 

2D  Division 

2D  French  Cav.  Div. 

D-i  day 

1 Brig.  Neuwied 
1 Brig.  Montabaur 

D day 

Dierdorf 

Dierdorf 

D + 1 day 

Dierdorf 

Herborn 

D + 2 day 

Herborn 

Hallenberg 

D + 3 day 

Herborn 
3D  Division 

Hallenberg 

D day 

Neuwied 

D + 1 day 

Westerburg 

D + 2 day 

Westerburg 

D + 3 day 

Herborn 

2.  Motor: 

(a)  For  the  bus  movement,  there  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  Commanding  General,  III 
Corps : 

417th  Motor  Supply  Train  360  3-ton 
trucks  (already  reported)  Supply  Train, 
4th  Div.  190  3-ton  trucks  (reports  D-2 
day)  Supply  Train,  3d  Div.  60  3-ton 
trucks  (reports  D-2  day). 

(b)  To  augment  the  415th  Motor  Supply 
Train,  III  Corps,  155  3-ton  trucks  have 
been  assigned  to  that  Train  by  G-4,  HI 
Army. 

(c)  The  2d  French  Cavalry  Division  will  be 
furnished  one  truck  company  on  D-4  day, 
complete  with  personnel  totalling  30  3*ton 
trucks  from  the  415th  Motor  Supply 
Train,  III  Corps. 
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(d)  The  Inter-Allied  Railway  Commission 
will  be  furnished  on  D-i  day  25  3-ton 
trucks,  with  personnel,  from  Motor  Sup- 
ply Train  No.  417,  by  G-4,  III  Army  to 
move  railway  personnel  to  Giessen  via 
route  to  be  prescribed  by  Commanding 
General,  III  Corps. 

3.  Roads: 

(a)  All  roads  in  sector  of  advance  are  avail- 
able. The  assignment  of  roads  and  the  di- 
rection of  circulation  will  be  controlled  by 
the  Corps. 

4.  Traffic  Control: 

(a)  Traffic  control  and  police  will  be  under 
direction  of  the  Corps  each  day  during  the 
advance,  to  the  rear  limit  of  their  sector. 
The  Third  Division  will  take  over  control 
of  traffic  each  day  in  the  area  they  cover. 

(b)  Straggler  posts  will  be  established  each 
day  by  the  Corps  along  the  rear  limit  of 
the  Corps  sector.  The  Third  Division  will 
collect  all  stragglers  in  the  area  they 
cover. 


Supply 

I.  Rations: 

(a)  G-4,  III  Army,  will  deliver  rations,  for- 
age, gasoline  and  oils  to  railheads  by 
either  rail  or  motor. 

(b)  Class  2,  3,  and  4 Supplies  (G.O.  44, 
G.H.Q.,  A.E.F.,  1918)  will  be  delivered 
at  railheads  upon  application  to  G-4,  III 
Army. 
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2.  Ammunition  Supply: 

(a)  By  III  Corps  transportation  from  Am- 
munition Depot  No.  352  (now  III  Corps 
Ammunition  Depot)  Neuwied.  G— 4 III 
Army,  will  furnish  ammunition  by  rail  or 
truck  at  an  advanced  point  upon  request 
of  Commanding  General,  III  Corps,  upon 
forty-eight  (48)  hours’  notice. 

Evacuation 

I.  Evacuation  of  Sick  and  Wounded: 

(a)  Men: 

(1)  One  Evacuation  Hospital  (No.  26) 
will  be  ready,  loaded  on  cars  on  D-i 
day  in  Coblenz  Yards,  and  will  be 
sent  to  Marburg  and  there  estab- 
lished under  Chief  Surgeon,  III 
Army,  upon  request  of  Command- 
ing General,  III  Corps,  on  twenty- 
four  (24)  hours’  notice. 

(2)  Evacuations  from  this  Hospital 
will  be  made  by  G-4,  III  Army,  in 
hospital  trains  now  en  route  to  Co- 
blenz. Until  this  hospital  is  estab- 
lished, Division  Hospitals  will  care 
for  their  sick  and  wounded. 

(b)  Animals: 

By  the  Corps  to  Army  Veterinary 
Hospital,  Coblenz. 

2.  Prisoners  of  War: 

(a)  The  collection  and  evacuation  of  prisoners 
of  war  will  be  under  charge  of  the  Corps. 
Prisoners  will  be  sent  by  the  Corps 
to  Coblenz  and  delivered  to  Provost 
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Marshal,  III  Army.  All  available  means 
of  transportation  returning  empty  to  Co- 
blenz may  be  used. 

By  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Liggett: 

Malin  Craig 
Chief  of  Staff 


INDEX 


INDEX 


Aire  River,  crossing,  89. 

Alexander,  Robert,  division, 
128. 

Allen,  H.  T.,  division,  64; 
corps,  127,  138. 

American  Army,  brigade  train- 
ing, interest,  2,  3,  6,  7;  edu- 
cation, 154;  National  De- 
fense Act,  154;  and  trained 
officers,  156-58;  essentials  of 
command,  158-61 ; duty,  161. 

American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  and  independent 
command,  7,27-29,  31;  train- 
ing camps,  12,  13;  tour  of  ob- 
servation by  general  officers, 
14-17;  time  element  in  prepa- 
ration, 17,  157;  organization, 
18;  training  areas  in  France, 
18;  quick  progress,  26;  for- 
eign supply,  125;  trained  high 
command,  156. 

American  Forces  in  Germany, 
152.  See  also  Army  of 
Occupation. 

American  Lake  Camp,  12. 
Apremont,  capture,  82. 
Argonne.  See  Meuse— Argonne. 
Armistice,  silence,  125;  attack 
on  day,  125,  126;  and  un- 
arming of  Germans,  140; 
prematurity,  145;  orders 
after,  180,  181. 

Army  of  Occupation,  fitting 
out,  126;  Liggett  commands, 
129;  relations  with  French 
and  British,  136;  supply, 
137;  forces,  137;  civil  ques- 


tions, 138;  irregularities,  138; 
visitors,  139,  144,  146;  avi- 
ation, 138,  147;  plans  for 
advance,  concentration,  or- 
ders, 139,  1 4L  144.  147-52. 
182-98;  Provisional  Infantry 
Regiment,  146;  new  force, 
152- 

Army  War  (Staff)  College, 
training  at,  6,  154. 

Artillery,  American,  Second 
Marne,  40,  41,  56;  Saint- 
Mihiel,  61,  64,  65;  Meuse- 
Argonne,  82,  104,  124,  125; 
in  plan  for  advance  beyond 
Rhine,  175.  176- 
Attack,  strength  of  front  line, 
37,  61;  beyond  objective,  72. 
80. 

Aviation,  on  Western  F ront, 
16,  17;  Saint-Mihiel,  62; 

Meuse— Argonne,  lesson,  123, 

124,  175-77;  Army  of  0ccu* 
pation,  138,  147;  in  plan  for 
advance  beyond  Rhine,  185- 
88. 

Bailey,  C.  J.,  division,  128. 
Ballou,  C.  C.,  division,  75. 
Barricourt  Ridge,  as  objective, 
hi,  113,  170,  173,  178. 
Bar-sur-Aube,  First  Army  near, 
127. 

Baulny,  capture,  82. 

Belgium,  defense,  5. 

Berlin,  plans  for  advance  upon, 
139, 141, 144, 147-52, 182-98. 
Blondlot,  E.  J-,  corps,  60. 
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Bois  de  Bantheville,  capture, 
106. 

Bois  de  Bourgoyne,  as  objec- 
tive, 99,  ioo,  107,  no,  hi. 

Bois  des  Loges,  as  objective, 
89,  90,  107,  no,  in,  170, 
173- 

Bois  des  Rappes,  capture,  106. 

Bois-le-Pretre,  Saint-Mihiel  Of- 
fensive, 66,  70. 

Bourmont  Area,  18,  22. 

Brigade  training,  1-3,  6,  7. 

Briquenay,  as  objective,  100. 

British  Expeditionary  Forces, 
Passchendaele  Ridge,  14; 
morale,  15. 

Bullard,  R.  L.,  division,  22; 
corps,  43. 

Burnham,  W.  P.,  division,  64. 

Buzancy,  as  objective,  no,  hi, 
170. 

Cameron,  G.  H.,  division,  25; 
corps,  60,  74. 

Camp  Fremont,  13. 

Camp  Greene,  13. 

Castelnau,  N.  M.  J.  E.  de 
Curieres  de,  battle  at  Nancy, 
132,  133- 

Catigny,  fight,  26. 

Cavalry,  lack  in  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne,  1 1 5 ; retention  as  arm 
of  service,  146. 

Champigneulles,  as  objective, 
no. 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  training  camp, 
13- 

Charpentry,  capture,  82. 

Chateau-Thierry,  First  Corps 
at  Sector,  25,  29-31;  re- 
covered, 33,  38. 

Cheppy  position,  capture,  81, 
91. 

Clairs  Chenes,  capture,  106. 


Claudel,  H.  E.,  corps,  96. 

Clemenceau,  Georges,  and 
Rhenish  Republic,  144. 

Coblenz.  See  Army  of  Occu- 
pation. 

Commanders,  and  staff,  158, 
159;  character,  159;  burden 
and  unpreparedness,  159; 
study  for  command,  psy- 
chology, 160. 

Communication,  in  plan  for 
advance  beyond  Rhine,  194- 
96. 

Comay,  flank  attack  on,  86. 

Corps,  organization,  21,  22, 
24- 

Craig,  Malin,  Chief  of  Staff, 
135.  185.  188,  194,  198. 

Degoutte,  J.  M.  J.,  army,  30; 
order  on  Second  Marne,  47, 
48;  at  Coblenz,  145;  on 
Armistice,  145;  on  cavalry, 
146. 

Dickman,  J.  T.,  division,  25; 
corps,  60,  96. 

Dieu-Spada  Sector,  22. 

Drum,  H.  A.,  Chief  of  Staff, 
168,  179,  181. 

Duncan,  G.  B.,  division,  45. 

Edwards,  C.  R.,  division,  22. 

Eighteenth  French  Division, 
Meuse- Argonne,  96,  108, 

J3°. 

Eighth  Corps,  at  rest  area,  127. 

Eightieth  Division,  Meuse- 
Argonne,  96,  108,  112,  113, 
130,  1 7 1 ; at  rest  area,  127. 

Eighty-First  Division,  at  rest 
area,  128;  Meuse-Argonne, 
130,  171,  175- 

Eighty-Ninth  Division,  Saint- 
Mihiel,  65;  Meuse-Argonne, 
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96,  108,  130,  170;  Army  of 
Occupation,  138. 
Eighty-Second  Division,  Saint- 
Mihiel,  action,  59,  60,  64,  66, 
70,  73;  Meuse-Argonne,  ac- 
tion, 84,  86,  88-90,  94,  96, 
108,  130,  171,  174;  at  rest 
area,  127. 

Eleventh  French  Corps,  Second 
Marne,  45. 

Ely,  H.  E.,  division,  138. 
Evacuation,  in  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne,  123;  in  plan  for  ad- 
vance beyond  Rhine,  1 97 • 
Exermont,  capture,  85,  92,  93. 

Fayolle,  M.  E.,  at  Coblenz, 
144- 

Fifteenth  French  Colonial  Di- 
vision, Meuse- Argonne,  130- 
Fifteenth  French  Division, 
Meuse-Argonne,  96,  108. 
Fifth  Corps,  Saint-Mihiel,  60; 
Meuse-Argonne,  74,  96,  Io6> 
108,  1 13-15.  I20-  1 65-79- 

Fifth  Division,  Saint-Mihiel, 
action,  62-64,  66,  71,  73; 
Meuse-Argonne,  96,  108, 

1 13, 130,  170;  Army  of  Occu- 
pation, 138,  184. 

Fifth  French  Army,  and  Second 
Marne,  57. 

Fifth  French  Cavalry  Division, 
Meuse-Argonne,  96. 

First  Army,  and  Third  Army, 
126;  and  refugees,  126; 
salvage  operations,  127;  at 
rest  area,  force  there,  127, 
128;  disbanded,  128;  order 
on  work,  129-31.  See  also 
Meuse-Argonne;  Saint-Mi- 
hiel. 

First  Corps,  organization,  21- 
23;  staff,  sections,  24,  92; 


expected  field,  24;  Chateau- 
Thierry  Sector,  25,  29,  30; 
in  Sixth  French  Army,  30; 
relieved,  45;  Liggett  re- 
linquishes command,  92; 
Dickman  commands,  96;  at 
rest  area,  Wright  commands, 
127.  See  also  Marne;  Meuse- 
Argonne;  Saint-Mihiel. 

First  Division,  training  in 
France,  18;  in  First  Corps, 
21,  22,  25;  sectors,  22,  23; 
proven,  Cantigny,  26;  Second 
Marne,  36,  45,  48;  Meuse- 
Argonne,  action,  84-88,  93, 
108,  1 14,  130,  170,  174; 
Army  of  Occupation,  126, 
137;  and  advance  beyond 
Rhine,  183,  195. 

Foch,  Ferdinand,  supreme 
command,  27;  on  Meuse- 
Argonne,  1 17;  an  attack  on 
Armistice  Day,  125,  126;  at 
Coblenz,  139;  and  advance 
beyond  Rhine,  139.  I5°l  an<^ 
Rhine  boundary,  140;  Yser 
River,  140;  and  Armistice, 
140. 

Fort  Leavenworth  Service 
Schools,  training  at,  6,  133, 
1 54- 

Fort  William  McKinley,  7. 
Forty-First  Division,  training 
camps,  13;  in  France,  as 
Replacement  and  Training 
Division,  19,  20;  in  First 
Corps,  21. 

Forty-Second  Division,  train- 
ing in  France,  18,  22;  in 
First  Corps,  21,  22;  Second 
Marne,  action,  34,  37.  4°"42> 
45,  48,  52;  Meuse-Argonne, 
96,  108,  130,  170,  174;  Army 
of  Occupation,  126,  138. 
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Four-Hundred-Sixth  Telegraph 
Battalion,  55. 

Fourth  Corps,  Saint-Mihiel, 
60;  Army  of  Occupation,  137. 

Fourth  Division,  Second  Marne, 
action,  42-45,  48,  53-55; 
Meuse-Argonne,  96,  130; 

Army  of  Occupation,  138, 
184. 

Fourth  French  Army,  Second 
Marne,  34;  Argonne,  74,  88, 
99-101,  103-05,  no,  1 14, 
1 18,  167,  169. 

Gas,  in  Meuse-Argonne,  176. 

Gondrecourt  Area,  18. 

Gordon,  W.  H.,  division,  128. 

Gouraud,  H.  J.  E.,  and  Argonne 
operations,  75,  103-05.  See 
also  Fourth  French  Army. 

Grand  Pre,  capture,  88-90,  94, 
107. 

Grenade,  or  rifle,  17. 

Haan,  W.  G.,  division,  43. 

Hale,  H.  C.,  division,  127. 

Hersey,  M.  L.,  division,  137. 

Hill  220,  capture,  43. 

Hill  263,  capture,  81. 

Hines,  J.  L.,  corps,  96,  137. 

Hirschauer,  A.  E.,  aid  to 
Americans,  77. 

Howze,  R.  L.,  division,  137. 

Information,  means  in  Argonne, 
79.  See  also  Signal  Service. 

JofTre,  J.  J.  C.,  and  defense  of 
Nancy,  133. 

Kluck,  Alexander  von,  Marne, 
133- 

Kriemhilde  Line,  penetrated, 
95.  106. 


La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  First 
Corps  at,  25,  45. 

Lebocq,  H.  M.,  division,  31. 

Le  Brun,  L.  M.,  corps,  25. 

Le  Chesne,  as  objective,  99, 
100. 

Leconte,  M.  G.  F.,  corps,  96. 

Lejeune,  J.  A.,  division,  62. 

Liggett,  Hunter,  brigade  train- 
ing. I-3.  6,  7;  in  Philippines, 
6-10;  command,  of  Western 
Department,  10;  training 
camps,  12;  division,  13,  19; 
observation  on  Western 
Front,  14-17;  corps,  21; 
army,  90,  129;  journey  to 
Coblenz,  132-35;  and  Foch, 
140;  and  visit  to  England, 
141;  and  Rhenish  Republic 
movement,  143;  return  home, 
152.  See  also  Army  of  Occu- 
pation; First  Army;  First 
Corps;  Marne;  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne; Saint-Mihiel. 

Linda  Vista,  training  camp,  12. 

Lost  Battalion,  87,  88. 

Luneville-Baccarat  Sector,  22. 

Lusitania,  sinking,  8. 

Luzon,  plan  for  defense,  8. 

McGlachlin,  E.  F.,  division, 
137- 

Machine  guns,  auxiliary  to 
infantry,  124. 

McMahon,  J.  E.,  division,  62. 

McRae,  J.  H.,  division,  62. 

Mangin,  C.  M.  E.,  Second 
Marne,  30;  Army  of  Occu- 
pation, 136. 

Marne  Campaign,  First,  and 
defense  of  Nancy,  133. 

Marne  Campaign,  Second, 
Allied  force  and  position,  30; 
German  attack.  Allied  de- 
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fensive  plan,  31—34;  counter- 
offensive plan,  34-36;  ad- 
vance to  July  28,  36-49; 
American  divisions,  36; 
conduct  of  American  troops, 
39.  49-57;  at  Ourcq  River, 
41-43;  advance  to  Vesle 
River,  43-4  5 ; First  Corps 
forces  and  results,  45;  Ger- 
man forces,  46;  general  or- 
ders on  victory,  47-49- 

Marshall,  G.  C.  Jr.,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  181. 

Martin,  C.  H.,  division,  138. 

Massenet,  A.  J.  E.,  corps,  30. 

Maud'Huy,  L.  E.  de,  and 
Liggett,  134. 

Menoher,  C.  T.,  division,  22. 

Metz,  and  Saint-Mihiel,  67,  69; 
study  of  1870  campaign,  133. 

Meuse-Argonne  Campaign, 
secret  American  concentra- 
tion, 74,  76;  First  Corps’s 
position  and  forces,  74,  75! 
objective,  76;  French  intelli- 
gence, 77;  supply,  78>  I02> 
109;  First  Corps  and  French 
on  left,  78;  surprise,  78;  First 
Corps  in  first  stage,  79_84; 
artillery  support  of  advance, 
82,  104;  First  Corps  in 

second  stage,  84-90;  flank 
attack  against  Cornay,  86- 
89;  at  the  Aire,  89,  109; 
action  of  First  Corps  di- 
visions under  Liggett,  91-94; 
Liggett  commands  army,  his 
inspection,  90,  95,  97;  posi- 
tion and  order  of  battle 
(Oct.  16),  95-97;  (Oct.  31), 
106-09;  absorption  of  Ger- 
man divisions,  97,  108,  109, 
122,  169;  directives,  98-101; 
condition  of  army,  period  of 


reorganization,  101-03;  third 
stage:  French  and  joint 

attack,  103-05,  169;  plan  of 
attack,  orders,  1 10-12,  165- 
79;  morale,  112;  phases, 

1 12;  attack,  112-15;  pursuit, 
lack  of  cavalry,  115;  Sedan, 

1 16,  1 18;  general  orders  on 
victory,  117,  129-31;  across 
the  Meuse,  118-20;  line  at 
Armistice,  120;  achievement, 
121,  122,  169;  forces  and 
losses,  122,  123;  air  service, 
lesson,  123,  124;  tanks,  124; 
attack  on  Armistice  Day, 
125,  126;  order  after  Armi- 
stice, 180,  1 81. 

Mexico,  training  for  war  with, 
I_3- 

Military  education,  154. 
Military  engineering,  train- 
ing, 2. 

Mondesir,  Gen.  de,  corps,  30. 
Montblainville,  capture,  81, 82. 
Montigny-sur-Aube,  rest  area, 
128. 

Montgomery,  M.  C.,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  185. 

Morale,  on  Western  Front 
(1917),  15.  17;  American 
influence  on  Allied,  26,  69;  in 
Meuse-Argonne,  112;  at  rest 
area,  128;  and  team-work, 

J58- 

Morton,  C.  G.,  division,  127. 
Muir,  C.  H.,  division,  25. 

Nancy,  Castelnau’s  defensive 
battle,  132,  133- 
Napoleon  I,  Waterloo,  142- 
National  Defense  Act,  154;  and 
trained  officers,  157,  158- 
Neufchateau  Area,  18,  23. 
Ninetieth  Division,  Saint- 
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Mihiel,  action,  59,  64,  66,  70; 
Meuse— Argonne,  action,  96, 
108,  130,  170;  Army  of  Occu- 
pation, 138. 

Ninety-First  Division,  Meuse- 
Argonne,  130;  with  Belgians, 
146. 

Ninety-Second  Division 
Meuse-Argonne,  action,  75, 
81,  93- 

Ninth  French  Corps,  and  Se- 
dan, 1 16. 

Nogent-en-Bassigny,  rest  area, 
127. 

One  - H undred  - Sixty  - Seventh 
French  Division,  Second 
Marne,  action,  31,  36-40,  50. 

Organization,  of  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  18;  of 
American  corps,  21,  22,  24. 

Ourcq  River,  crossing,  41. 

Palo  Alto,  training  camp,  13. 

Passchendaele  Ridge,  drive,  14. 

Pershing,  J.  J.,  order  on  Second 
Marne,  48, 49;  on  First  Corps 
at  Saint-Mihiel,  72;  and  at 
Argonne,  81;  directives  in 
Meuse-Argonne  Campaign, 
98-101;  on  Meuse-Argonne 
victory,  117,  129-31;  at 

Coblenz,  139. 

Petain,  H.P.B.O.J.,  and  Saint- 
Mihiel,  61;  and  Meuse- 
Argonne,  78. 

Peace,  Treaty  of,  Army  of 
Occupation  and  German 
hesitation,  orders,  141,  144, 
147-52,  182-98. 

Philippines,  army  in,  7;  defense, 
8;  German  ships,  9,  10;  and 
World  War,  10. 

Phillipot,  E.  F.  R.,  corps,  30. 


Preparedness,  lesson  of  World 
War,  n ; Allies  as  shield  to 
United  States,  10,  11,  17, 
I25>  158;  lesson  of  lack,  155, 
156;  lack  and  burden  of 
command,  159. 

Provisional  Infantry  Regiment, 
146. 

Psychology,  in  military  train- 
ing, 160. 

Rarecourt,  headquarters,  75. 
Refugees,  127. 

Rhenish  Republic,  movement, 

142-44- 

Rhine  River,  as  boundary,  140. 
Rifle,  or  grenade,  17. 
Robertson,  Sir  William,  Army 
of  Occupation,  136. 
Rolampont  Area,  22. 

Russia,  and  frustration  of  Ger- 
man plans,  5. 

Saint-Juvin,  capture,  90. 
Saint-Mihiel  Campaign,  Front 
of  First  Corps,  58,  59;  forces, 
60,73;  attack  east  of  Moselle, 

60,  70;  artillery  preparation, 

61,  64,  65;  preparations, 
secrecy,  61;  orders,  62; 
Thiaucourt  position,  63,  65, 
71;  surprise,  63;  German 
strength,  63;  First  Corps 
troops,  64;  First  Corps’s 
advance,  64-67;  Bois-le- 
PrStre,  66,  70;  action  of  First 
Corps,  67,  68,  70-72;  tanks, 
68;  result,  68;  Pershing  on 
First  Corps,  72. 

Saiserais  Sector,  58. 

San  Diego,  training  camp,  12. 
Schmidt,  H.  F.  E.,  division,  31. 
Sea  Power,  and  defense  of 
Philippines,  8. 
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Second  Division,  in  Texas,  1-3; 
training  in  France,  18,  22;  in 
First  Corps,  22,  25;  proven, 
26;  Second  Marne,  30,  36, 
45,  48;  Saint-Mihiel,  62-65, 
71,  73;  Meuse-Argonne,  104, 
108,  130,  170;  Army  of  Occu- 
pation, 1 26, 1 37 ; and  advance 
beyond  Rhine,  183,  195. 
Second  French  Cavalry  Di- 
vision, and  advance  beyond 
Rhine,  183,  195- 
Second  French  Colonial  Corps, 
Saint-Mihiel,  60;  Meuse- 
Argonne,  1 19. 

Second  French  Corps,  Second 
Marne,  30,  39,  42,  44- 
Sedan,  advance  on,  116. 
Seventeenth  French  Corps, 
Meuse-Argonne,  119,  165- 

68,  171. 

Seventh  Corps,  Army  of  Occu- 
pation, 138. 

Seventh  French  Corps,  Second 
Marne,  30,  39- 

Seventy-Eighth  Division,  Saint- 
Mihiel,  62,64, 67,  73;  Meuse- 
Argonne,  action,  90,  94,  96, 
107,  108,  130,  171;  at  rest 
area,  127. 

Seventy-Ninth  Division, 
Meuse-Argonne,  108,  130. 
Seventy-Seventh  Division,  on 
Vesle  Front,  37,  45.  55: 
Meuse-Argonne,  action,  75, 
82-84,  88,  90,  93,  96,  108, 
109, 130, 171 ; Lost  Battalion, 
87,  88;  at  rest  area,  128. 
Seventy-Third  French  Division, 
Second  Marne,  31. 

Signal  Service,  406th  Telegraph 
Battalion,  55;  in  plan  for  ad- 
vance beyond  Rhine,  188- 
94- 


Sixth  Division,  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne, 108,  171,  175!  res*- 
area,  128;  Army  of  Occu- 
pation, 138. 

Sixth  French  Army,  organiza- 
tion at  Second  Marne,  30. 
Sixth  French  Corps,  and  First 
American  Corps,  25. 
Sixty-Second  French  Division, 
Second  Marne,  action,  44, 
45.  55- 

Smith,  W.  R-,  division,  127. 
Souilly,  headquarters,  90. 
Stackpole,  P.  L.,  aide,  132. 

Staff,  corps  sections,  24;  of 
First  Corps,  91;  and  com- 
mander, 158,  159. 

Sturgis,  S.  D.,  division,  127- 
Summerall,  C.  P.,  division,  84; 
corps,  96,  137. 

Supply,  in  Meuse-Argonne,  78. 
102,  109;  foreign  dependence, 
125;  of  Army  of  Occupation, 
137;  in  plan  for  advance 
beyond  Rhine,  196,  197. 

Talma  Farm,  capture,  107. 
Tanks,  at  Saint-Mihiel,  59,  68; 

as  auxiliary  to  infantry,  124. 
Tenth  French  Army,  Second 
Marne,  35,  41,  57- 
Tenth  French  Colonial  Divi- 
sion, Meuse-Argonne,  130. 
Texas,  training  army  in,  1-3. 
Texas  City,  brigade  at,  1. 
Thiaucourt,  in  Saint-Mihiel 
Campaign,  63,  65,  71. 

Third  Army,  fitting  out,  126; 
disbanded,  152.  See  also 
Army  of  Occupation. 

Third  Corps,  Second  Marne,  43. 
45;  Meuse-Argonne,  74,  96, 
106,  108,  113-15,  1 19.  i65- 
79;  Army  of  Occupation,  137 » 
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and  order  for  advance  beyond 
Rhine,  183,  195. 

Third  Division,  in  First  Corps, 
25;  Second  Marne,  34,  36,  48; 
Meuse-Argonne,  96, 108, 130, 
170, 1 74;  and  advance  beyond 
Rhine,  183,  184,  195. 

Third  French  Corps,  and  First 
American  Corps,  25. 

Thirty-Eighth  French  Corps, 
Second  Marne,  30,  38,  39,  42, 
43;  Meuse-Argonne,  74,  78, 
169. 

Thirty-Fifth  Division,  strength, 
73;  Meuse-Argonne,  action, 
75,  81-84,  91,  92,  96. 

Thirty-Fifth  French  Division, 
Meuse-Argonne,  108. 

Thirty-Ninth  French  Division, 
Second  Marne,  38. 

Thirty-Second  Division,  in  First 
Corps,  21;  Second  Marne, 
37,  43,  48;  Meuse-Argonne, 
96,  108,  130,  170,  174. 

Thirty-Seventh  Division, 
Meuse-Argonne,  130;  with 
Belgians,  146. 

Thirty-Sixth  Division,  Meuse- 
Argonne,  96;  at  rest  area, 
127. 

Thirty-Third  Division,  Meuse- 
Argonne,  96,  130. 

Thirty-Third  French  Corps, 
Meuse-Argonne,  96,  108, 

165-68,  171. 

Tonnerre,  rest  area,  127. 

Toul  Sector,  23. 

Training  camps,  12,  13. 

Traub,  P.  E.,  division,  75. 

Treves,  aspect,  135. 

Twenty-Eighth  Division,  in 
First  Corps,  25;  Second 
Marne,  36,  38,  40,  45,  48; 


Meuse-Argonne,  action,  75, 
81,  82,  85-88,  92,  130. 

Twenty-Ninth  Division, 
Meuse-Argonne,  96,  108, 

130;  at  rest  area,  127. 

Twenty-Sixth  Division,  train- 
ing in  France,  18,  22,  26;  in 
First  Corps,  21,  22,  25; 
sector,  23;  Second  Marne, 
action,  30,  36-40,  45,  48,  50- 
52;  Meuse-Argonne,  108, 
130;  at  rest  area,  127. 

Twenty-Sixth  French  Division, 
Meuse-Argonne,  108,  130. 

Varennes,  capture,  81,  91. 

Vaucalours  Area,  18. 

Vauquois  position,  capture,  77, 
81,  91. 

Waterloo,  as  battle,  142. 

Welfare  work,  128. 

Wire,  at  Saint-Mihiel  salient, 
59- 

World  War,  interest  of  Ameri- 
can Army,  3,  8;  stabilization 
of  Western  Front,  result,  3,  4; 
frustration  of  German  plan, 
4-6;  United  States  and  sink- 
ing of  Lusitania,  8;  Germany 
and  United  States,  9;  Allied 
shield  during  American  pre- 
paration, 10, 11,  17,  125, 158; 
morale,  American  influence, 
15,  17,  26,  69;  unification  of 
Allied  command,  27. 

Wright,  W.  M.,  corps,  127. 

Xivray-Flirey  Sector,  22. 

Y perite,  in  Meuse-Argonne  Of- 
fensive, 176. 

Yser  River,  dyke  cutting,  140, 
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